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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The least thing about the Parliament Bill is the debate 
on it. Hereafter the historian who wishes to get at 
the root of the matter will perhaps hardly trouble to 
study the speeches. The debate is only entertaining or 
curious as a gloss; and this is even truer of the debate 
in the Lords than it was of the debate in the Commons. 
In the Commons there were at the start at least, and 
on and off through Committee, some sincere passages. 
The guillotine has this merit: it raises passion; and 
without passion debates on Bills of supreme importance 
in Parliament are in danger of sinking to something 
like piffle. 


All good Conservatives say, and the great bulk of 
them strongly believe, that the Parliament Bill, passed 
in anything like its form to-day, is simply a revolution, 
which must shatter the Constitution and imperil the 
Empire. Yet, on the whole, the debate on it in the 
Lords has been carried on as if some quite ordinary bit 
of parliamentary hack work were before the House. 
The tone is not piano—it is piano piano. The sole note 
of daring —by a leader at any rate—comes not from those 
who, we might imagine, would be making the last 
stand for their lives and liberty, but by one of the con- 
spirators who are bent on spiriting away the Constitu- 
tion and the Second Chamber—-we mean Lord Morley’s 
defiant ‘‘ The Bill is here. The Bill stands”’ ! 


Yet more than ever is it clear that the people as a mass 
are not the least in love with this most unparliamentary 
Parlian:ent Bill. There is not even just now a hole in 
the corner meeting in favour of it. In his speech in the 


first day’s debate in the House of Lords Lord :Morley 
was so insincere or so slatternly—we really do not know 
which—as to liken the situation of 1911 to that of 1832. 
This from an historian, philosopher, great critic of life ! 
As Lord Middleton pointed out, in ’32 all London was 
To-day it could not get there if it 
Every- 


in Palace. Yard. 
would—there are too many Coronation seats. 


one who has read intelligently a scrap of English history, 
or who has the smallest judgment, knows that in 1832 
the public was dead set on parliamentary reform—that 
on one side was the public in overwhelming force, and 
on the other side privilege. Whereas now the public, if 
half Radical, is half Conservative ; and England, unless 
the ballot lies, is strongly for the House of Lords. Lord 
Morley is an honest historian, seeking only truth when 
he deals with things past. What persistent, deeply 
innate, evil influence is there in politics that it can make 
such a man trifle with the truth when he turns to things 
present ? 


Nor does Lord Morley’s insincerity stop here at this 
studied—or careless—absurdity about 1832 and 1911. 
He, like other slyer hands at party politics, dwelt on - 
the power the House of Lords would have under this 
Bill. The scotched viper will not die till sundown— 
it will still have chances to bite the hand that struck it 
down! . Lord Marchamley, as befits an old head whip, 
improves on Lord Morley in the cunning of his 
device to get the poor mice to come in the cage. He 
toasts the cheese which Lord Morley tempts them with: 
Pass the Bill, he in effect told the Opposition in his 
speech ; it’s all right—when you come into office by 
and by, after things have quieted down, you will be 
able to undo the evil. And these sly counsellors and 
cynic counsellors are mouthpieces of the party that 
prates about the ‘‘ unfairness ’’ of the House of Lords 
to Liberalism ! 


Meanwhile the other Bill, termed Reconstitution, 
passed its second reading early i in the week. The dock 
is a trifle more advanced than the nettle in its growth 
at present ; though opinion seems to differ, even among 
skilled backwoodsmen who should know about these 
things, as to which is dock and which nettle—or at 
any rate as to which stings worse. The debates have 
got so mixed up that some of the speeches on one Bill 
read as if they should have been spoken about the other. 
Thus Lord Stanmore’s speech on the Parliament Bill 
might well have been made on the Reconstitution Bill, 
He pointed out that Mr. Churchill, Mr. Harcourt and 
Lord Gladstone are where they are because of the heredi- 
tary principle. It is perfectly true of course. What 
is bane in the Lords is blessing in the Commons. The 
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hereditary principle is—still—the thing in society, the 
thing in the City, the thing in success. Heredity is 
only wrong, it seems, in the Lords. 


We recall Mr. Labouchere once saying that Lord 
Battersea was a very good-looking, pleasant man, but 
he did not see why his son should be ruled by Lord 
Battersea’s son. Mr. Labouchere forgot that if the son 
is turned out of the Lords he will rule in the Commons 
or in some other department of life. Heredity, though 
muddled minds believe it so, is not particularly an attri- 
bute of the Upper Chamber. It is more an attribute of 
paternity, and we shall not wonder if the Labour party 
cultivate it shortly. The importance of being the son of 
a successful father is acknowledged by all: it may be 
even more important to have a successful father than to 
be an able son. Successful fathers-in-law count equally 
high. We could—but shall not—name certainly one 
member of the Government who is there chiefly because 
he has an extraordinarily successful father-in-law. 


We have lost ail the belief—a very little belief—we 
had in Radical caves. They may live in caves, these 
Labour members and advanced Radicals who are always 
going to do great things on behalf of their principles ; 
but they are extremely careful not to come out and take 
decided action against the Government. For one 
thing, they are not going to lose the butter which the 
Government is about to drop into their mouths—butter 
fresh and sweet from the dairy of the nation, butter paid 
for out of the public purse. Hence we fancy the cave 
against Lord Loreburn is not really filled with people 
very dangerous to Lord Loreburn or to the Government. 


It is amusing to notice, however, that the ‘‘ British 
‘Weekly ’’ has just become a troglodyte in this field of 
politics. It announces that Lord Loreburn is Jonah, 
and that he must be cast overboard to the whale lest the 
Liberal ship sink. The metaphor is perhaps not 
quite a happy one. Probably the ‘‘ British Weekly ”’ 
meant to find some harsher name for Lord Loreburn 
and some harsher fate—for it is convinced he is the 
most deadly and dangerous foe of the Liberal party ; 
but it was in a hurry. Our belief, is that Lord Lore- 
burn is not going to be flung overboad and is not going 
to leap overboard. There is no need in the world for 
it. He has always been of choice a dry bob rather than 
a wet one. 


Talking of butter reminds us that Mr. Crooks M.P. 
has a most original scheme for supplying it—again 
from the public dairy—to electoral customers. He 
wishes the Prime Minister to enable poor candidates 
to compete in charity with rich candidates. This 
seems to be a device for safeguarding the four hundred 
a year which the Government is voting to each of its 
friends in the House of Commons—and it must in jus- 
tice be added to each of its jfoes into the bargain. 
What is the use of giving the deserving member of 
Parliament a salary if that salary is to be heavily drawn 
upon by local charities ? However, perhaps on the whole 
the public will be rather shy of the proposals of the ex- 
Guardian for Poplar. There might truly be no end 
to the things done in the name of charity—if the 
Government supplied the money to do them with. 


Save for some mutterings by Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Booth, the passage of the Insurance Bill would seem 
to be through perfectly smooth water, but every member 
of Parliament knows that there is a heavy ground-swell 
of opposition rising in the country. If the Parliamentary 
letter-bag could give up its secrets, the danger-signals 
would be manifest to the public. Why will the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer risk ruining his Bill by rushing 
it? The opposition to a Bill of this kind cannot be got 
over by mechanical resort to the closure. The Bill is 
not endorsed by a Radical caucus and opposed by a 
Unionist opposition—and the usual methods of Parlia- 
mentary repression are here fuitle. A politician who 


had enough imagination to conceive the scheme ought 
to have enough intuition to see that it will only be 
damaged by an attempt to treat it like the Veto Bill. 


Mr. Worthington-Evans, who has worked hard in this 
matter, joined Mr. Bonar Law in pointing out the broad 
blot which disfigures the whole Bill. The Post Office 
contributor has been unjustifiably sold in order that 
the Friendly Societies might be justifiably bought. Both 
the Home Secretary in his speech and Mr. Lloyd George 
in an interruption were singularly unsympathetic toward 
this unfortunate individual. Mr. Churchill said that he 
got something in addition to his own contribution : so 
he does, but he does not get insurance, which is the one 
thing he wants and has been promised. In return fora 
compulsory contribution lasting over a year he gets the 
equivalent of two and a half or three weeks’ sickness 
benefit. When one considers the terms offered to the 
Friendly Society contributor, the offer to the Post Office 
man is very mean. We believe that the Opposition will 
force the Government to take ,action to remedy this 
defect. 

Neither has the Government done with the Doctors, 
the Dividing Societies, and the Collecting Societies. 
Here again the Unionists have suggestions to make 
which the Government in any reasonable frame of mind 
will accept. On the question of the health authority 
Lord Alexander Thynee said a good deal much to the 
point. There must come a limit to the duplification or 
triplification of authorities all drawn from the same class 
of persons if not composed of identical individuals. In 
any case the motto of the Government should be more 
haste less speed. 


The Government Bill on Trade Unions is the direct 
result of Mr. Asquith’s position as a party leader. He 
had to frame a Bill which would satisfy the Labour men, 
and would not offend the’ Liberal’ followers of Mr. 
Osborne. The Bill will please neither section entirely ; 
but each section thinks it better than nothing. It widens 
the scope of trade urion action—in fact, a trade union 
is permitted henceforth to do anything not expressly 
excepted in the Bill. The excepted activities are purely 
political. If the trade union wishes it, the union may 
work politically; but the Government forbids com- 
pulsory levy on the minority of subscriptions for political 
purposes. Payment is to be voluntary, and the political 
fund distinct ; nor shall a member be penalised as to his 
benefits for refusing to contribute to the political fund. 
The weak side of these provisions is in the term volun- 
tary. There are ways of compulson of which the law can 
take no account; and often the gentlest compulsion is 
the most effective. 


In the debate on the re-imposition of the tea duty on 
Monday Mr. Lloyd George came off badly in a sharp 
encounter with Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The debate 
was upon the hardy annual preference amendment to 
take off a penny of the tax in favour of tea grown within 
the Empire. In practice this would mean roughly an 
advantage to India at the expense of China. Mr. 
Lloyd George would have done well to say simply and 
honestly that he could not afford it. Instead he entered 
upon an argument in economics. To take off the 
penny was to discriminate against China—one of our 
best customers. Mr. Chamberlain’s contempt of <his 
preposterous doctrine was well expressed—he had yet 
to learn that to treat our own people better than we 
treated strangers was to discriminate against a foreign 
nation. Certainly it is a doctrine held by no other 
civilised Government in the world. 


Surely never has a more convincing speech been made 
on Imperial Preference than Mr. Balfour’s at the Albert 
Hall on Tuesday. Stated by Mr. Balfour, tariff prob- 
lems and their answers are never out of truth; if 
politics were a game (or only a game) of skill, 
we should say he had an extraordinarily good eye. His 
view and his policy may be right or wrong as a 
whole, but it is at any rate always at unity with itself. 
Like it or not, one sees that at least it will not 
topple over through false engineering. | Some tariff 
reformers have builded imposing structures which un- 
fortunately obviously were out of truth. Mr. Balfour 
sees the whole tariff position truly ; and the imperial side 
of it—Preference—more clearly than any other. 
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To him the choice—certainly in the future—seems to 
be this: Preference and E1pire, or no Preference and 
no Empire. ‘The difliculties of the present position are 
beginning to come out—the Canadian-American reci- 
procity controversy has shown them up. Our present 
Imperial system of favoured-nation treaties hampers 
Canada and the other British nations in a way that must 
cause the most serious friction before long. If we insist 
on keeping these treaties in force, we are sacrificing the 
protective States within the Empire—anyway they would 
think so, which is really the main thing ; if we get rid of 
these treaties, our whoie international commercial policy 
collapses; what is the Free Trader’s way out of this 
dilemma? He has none; he can only deny the dilemma, 
which unfortunately does not get rid of it. Only ‘“‘a 
far-seeing imagination, which is the true wisdom of 
statesmanship ’’, can find the way out. 


The chief topic of the Imperial Conference will be 
imperial defence. Here, if at all, there is a chance of 
reaching practical conclusions, and it is of course 
right that Sir Edward Grey should attend at these 
meetings, so that the Premiers of ithe Empire may 
know exactly the trend of our foreign policy. 
But the question of reciprocity includes the topic of all 
others which the Conference should discuss. Some Im- 
perial agreement will have to be made very shortly as 
to the right interpretation of the most-favoured 
nation clause in a commercial treaty. This is the 
obvious time to discuss it. The Conference can 
hardly in reason separate without settling this ques- 
tion one way or the other. Is discussion at the 
Conference to be entirely one-sided? Sir Edward 
Grey at the Pilgrims’ dinner on Tuesday spoke of the 
American treaty, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier responded 
with emphasis on the political harmlessness of the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement with the United States. 
Imperial preference is the other side; but apparently 
on this imperial occasion the other side should not be 
heard. The Unionist view of the question is the party 
view. Sir Edward Grey is, of course, always the states- 
man; Mr. Balfour at the Albert Hall the party politician. 


An attempt to run a British imperial pageant on 
cosmopolitan lines is foredoomed to farce. The orga- 
nisers have made themselves ridiculous over the 
Chateauquay incident. Chateauquay in 1813 was 
a so-called battle in which the Americans distin- 
guished themselves by confusion and quick retreat. 
Not unnaturally the Canadians were keen on its repre- 
sentation at the Crystal Palace, but someone came to 
the conclusion that it might hurt American susceptibili- 
ties. After anxious debatf it was decided to keep 
Chateauquay in the programme, but again the cosmo- 
politan demon seized the organisers and it was taken 
out. Then the Canadians in Parliament and out ex- 
pressed themselves strongly, and Chateauquay is after 
all to be given. What effect this heroic decision may 
have on the Americans who are paying fancy prices to 
see the Coronation we cannot say. Fancy an exodus, 
and London half emptied! We almost wonder the 
Imperial Pageant dare include a Canadian scene at all. 
Canada, if we choose so to regard it, is a protest against 
the mere existence of the United States of America. 


Among other souvenirs of Coronation Day a loyal 
public may acquire new stamps. They are said to be 
artistic, and not to be unworthy of the occasion. Also 
on the same day letter cards and post cards may be 
obtained for the first time without the intervention of 
the embarrassing farthing. We believe the artistic 
aspect of the gratuitous cardboard will not be less pleas- 
ing than it was in the previous reign. Those who are 
interested in the foreign parcels post will learn with 
some emotion that the rates are to be lowered and 
that so largely will fraternal relations be increased 
that an initial loss of £19,000 will soon be effaced. 
And when the penny postage is established, as it will 
be at some still unmentioned time, international treaties 
of arbitration will become obsolete. | Urbanity and 
rustic simplicity are to be diffused and _ inter- 
penetrable by farmers’ telephones at a cost of £3 a 


year subscription wherever four farmers of sufficient 
urbanity can be found to club together: a condition 
which some people think impossible to be realised. 
Whether our gratitude for all these beneficences ought 
to go to Mr. Samuel or to the mightier spirit of Mr. 
Henniker Heaton we are not sure. The ‘* Times”’ 
has overlaid the matter with doubt and troubled our 
thought. 


Fez was relieved by the French on Sunday last. The 
seven weeks’ siege has had its excitements, but does not 
appear to have been pressed quite so strenuously as 
authentic accounts written by men who could not know 
have suggested. General Moinier’s column did its work 
well and the Europeans in Fez welcomed it eagerly, 
the more so that they had been cut off from knowledge of 
its approach. There is nothing to show what effect the 
relief will have on the general situation in Morocco. The 
only spot where Mulai Hafid’s authority runs is Fez, and 
any tribe outside which is making a show in his behalf is 
to be trusted just so long as he can keep up his pay- 
ments for services rendered. If Mulai Hafid does not 
choose to follow the example of Abd-el-aziz and retire, 
the French forces moving from various points towards 
the capital will have their hands full, and. present 
troubles will go on. 


Count Aehrenthal has disappointed the quidnuncs by 
returning to his post after his holiday. The fact is 
probably explained by the unsatisfactory state of the 
old Emperor’s health, which makes a change in 
Ministerial personnel inadvisable just now. Moreover 
the situation in Albania is causing some anxiety in 
Vienna, and Russia, beginning to resume her old 
réle of protector of the Christians, has greatly 
excited the Nationalist press. It is felt that Austria 
ought to keep her hands as free as possible, and semi- 
official journals have been advising Germany not to 
make trouble over Morocco. The present is not the 
moment, they urge, for Austria to act as second in the 
duel of someone else. She may have a little affair of 
her own to settle. 


After a stormy passage through Committee, the 
Alsace-Lorraine Bill has finally escaped all dangers and 
is now fairly certain to become law. The parties have 
pulled it about a good deal, and the Government has 
raised no objection. The one important change is the 
admission of the Reichstag to the Federal Council. 
This is a wise amendment, for Germany, as an expand- 
ing power, does not wish to suggest that her Empire 
is a closed corporation. As to the franchise debates, 


they matter little. The Emperor appoints the Governor © 


and a majority of the Upper House, so that the Lower 
House will have scarcely any real power. Why, then, 
trouble about its constitution? Very different has been 
the Government attitude on the Insurance Amendment 
Bill, where details matter a great deal. The Reichstag 
has got through about 100 sections daily, passing most 
of them without the alteration of a comma. The con- 
trast is significant of the limits of Parliamentary 
authority in Germany. 


The death of M. Berteaux will seriously affect the 
Cabinet of M. Monis—more so than the temporary dis- 
ablement of the Premier himself. M. Berteaux was 
more decided in his opinions than any of his colleagues, 
and it was he who was seen so industriously at the coat- 
tails of the Premier on the occasion of his first state- 
ment of policy. For M. Jaurés, and the extreme Radi- 
cal supporters of M. Monis, M. Berteaux was the real 
leader of the Cabinet. He stood for the policy of ex- 
tremes on which M. Briand was overthrown. M. Ber- 
teaux was always more interested in Socialist: domestic 
politics than in war. The Socialists have lost.their man, 
and will have to think out their position afresh. 


The PParis catastrophe brought many to realise how 
fearful an engine is the propeller of an aeroplane, and 
how great the momentum of the whole machine. 
The experts, of course, have always known; and 
it is a rule of the Aero Club that the certifi- 
cate of any pilot who takes his machine above 
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a crowd shall be forfeit. The crowd, of course, is 
ignorant of its danger, or too full of the peril of those 
who fly, to be aware of it. Likely as not it will cheer 
the offender who from vanity involves it in his own risk. 
The threat of the Aero Club as to the certificate has quite 
failed to keep pilots within bounds; but the Paris acci- 
dent will put public opinion dead. against them. = In 
this particular case the pilot was not to blame. The 
Minister were on the course. They, not M. Train, 
were the trespassers. But everyone knows now what 
the descent of an aeroplane really means. 


Our own Government had already determined that 
flying men should not be permitted to fly over the 
Coronation crowds in London. The Paris accident has 
confirmed the wisdom of this. Mr. Churchill considers 
the matter urgent enough for a special interim bill to be 
introduced and passed immediately. The bill is right, 
not only for the risk, but for decencv’s sake. It would 
hardly be seemly to have the royal procession spied upon 
trom above by men in flying motors. In these circum- 
stances the crowd could hardly view the proceedings as 
a high solemnity. 


The S.P.C.A. has voted by a majority of seven to 
turn out Lord Cromer. Lord Cromer is President of 
the Research Defence Society, and the S.P.C.A. has 
decided that a man who allows vivisection in any cir- 
cumstances cannot be one of them. The fanatics were 
in force at the meeting, led by Mr. Stephen Coleridge. 
They have done the Society as much harm as was pos- 
sible in a single meeting. They have turned from them 
every humane person not a rabid anti-vivisector. Only 
anti-vivisectors need apply, or subscribe. Lord 
Cromer’s attitude is entirely right. He will not resign 
till he is forced. To do so would admit the inconsis- 
tency of being at the same time a member of the two 
societies which, naturally, he denies. The rudeness of 
the S.P.C.A. is more marked as Lord Cromer did not 
ask to be made a vice-president. The Council, we are 
glad to see, will not act on the anti-Cromer motion. 


Reports of consumption cures have so often raised 
false hopes that it is better to be over sceptical than 
too sanguine about the new one which is announced 
from Paris. It has certainly high vouchers in Dr. Bern- 
heim the President of the Tuberculosis Laboratory, and 
Dr. Louis Dieupart, head physician of the S. Denis’ 
anti-tuberculosis dispensary. The preparation is known 
as radio-active ménthol iodine, and its discoverer or 
inventor is Dr. de Szendeffy of Budapest. Many spe- 
cialists have been using the preparation during the 
past three years; and now Dr. Bernheim and Dr. 
Dieupart are sufficiently convinced to read a paper 
describing the cures before the Société Inter- 
nationale de la Tuberculose and the Société de la 
Thérapeutique. This new drug acts by directly killing 
the bacteria. Drs: Bernheim and Dieupart say in their 
paper that Dr. de Szendeffy’s remedy is inoffensive, 
always acts, and cures in a great number of cases ; and 
is only produced after the certainty of its effect and real 
action has been established. 


When we are threatened with the loss by sale of a 
famous painting, it seems we can always protest and 
sometimes subscribe. In the case of a book, although 
it were once the property of John Bunyan, we protest too 
late. The Council of the Bedford Literary Institute have 
been earning the bloquy of certain people by putting 
their of Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs ’’, the com- 
.panion of Bunyan during his incarceration in their city, 
up to public auction. Even in the Commons a question 
has been asked; but the Attorney General said the 
matter was not in his province. The threefold defence of 
the Bedford authorities is that ‘the book was their pro- 
perty, held under no trust-deed or.conditions; that a 
negligent public has had three months’ notice. of the 
sale; and that however piety may forbid, necessity 
compels. In point of. fact, there is an awkward mort- 
gage, apparently on the Library itself, which has to be 
paid off by, July, the first... Hence the martrydom of 
‘Bunyan’s Foxe, 


CONFERENCE AND CONFUSION. 


F course we all are glad to see once again in London 
the statesmen of the Dominions, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier may speak for them all when he says that he is 
glad to find himself among us. But as Conference 
succeeds Conference only to leave the relations of the 
States of Empire with one another inchoate as they 
were five Conferences ago, while for want of a strong 
lead their individual relations with foreign countries are 
left to drift dangerously, one begins to ask is it really 
worth while to make so much pretence and do so little 
that matters? These statesmen from the Dominions 
are busy and practical men. Many of them, as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Fisher, are beset at home by 
political difficulties very complex and harrassing. Is it 
fair to summon them and deprive them of their earned 
rest when we have only Imperial commonplaces to say 
to them? Every kind of meeting between the King’s 
statesmen from all parts of the Empire is good and the 
commingling of lesser people which these Conferences 
bring about promotes good feeling, but if it is merely a 
question of fraternity and sociability, might we not 
as well have a series of parties with the King and 
Queen to dispense hospitality and give up the pretext 
of a soiemn assembly of statesmen to discuss serious 
problems of Empire? It is childish to go on calling 
these Conferences business meetings if they do nothing. 
Unless they serve to show us how we may do things 
together for the good of the Empire they may just as 
well not be held—indeed, they emphasise the disinte- 
grating tendencies which are at work to destroy the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Asquith and Sir Wilfrid Laurier talked at the 
opening sitting of the Conference on Tuesday as though 
there were no serious problems of Empire. Mr. Asquith 
acclaimed ‘‘ the Colonial problem’ as a thing of the 
past, as a problem which had solved itself by letting 
every part of the Empire go its own way along “‘ the old 
well-trodden and ever lengthening and widening road of 
British liberty ’’. His chief concern as senior Prime 
Minister was to invite his colleagues from overseas to 
believe in a new heaven to be found by setting up a fresh 
department within the sacred precincts of Downing 
Street. We know what public opinion in the Dominions 
thinks of Downing Street and we may estimate the 
measure of their enthusiasm for this latest panacea. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier prided himself upon coming to the Con- 


ference ‘* with no grievances ”’ and ‘‘ very few sugges- 
tions ’’, and finally he and Mr. Asquith joined in a 


sweet duet with the refrain ‘* Imperial unity based on 
local autonomy ’’. But turning from these platitudes 
to facts we find that far from being solved the problems 
of Empire are gathering rapidly and most omincusly. 
From the days of the first Conference in 1887 
defence has been the prime subject in the minds 
of British Ministers. They dreamed of a compact 
naval force representative in men and money of the 
whole of the King’s dominions, and ready, at the bid- 
ding of Ministers here, to fight the battles of 
the Empire whenever and wherever those Ministers 
decreed. The dream has vanished. The two leading 
Dominions, Canada and Australia, have set their hearts 
upon creating little navies of their own, essentially for 
the protection of their own home seas, and under the 
unfettered control of their own Ministers. All that is left 
for the Imperial Conference and for the Imperial 
Defence Committee to do for the sea and land forces of 
the Dominions is a policy of what Mr. Asquith calls 
‘reciprocal adaptiveness,’’ that by a persistent co-ordi- 
nation of method they may be made of more service in 
defence of the Empire. 

The next group of problems before the Conference 
concern the constitutional relations of the Empire and 
especially thé share the Dominions should have in 
Imperial policy as it affects foreign relations. Having 


failed on Tuesday to induce the Conference to throw 
open its doors to the Press so that the outside public 
might, through unfettered reports, get Imperial ideas 
and watch how Imperial interests are safeguarded, Sir 
Joseph Ward sought’ to establish an Imperial Council 
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of State representing the whole Empire to advise the 
Imperial Government on all the interests of the 
Dominions. The proposal has its fascination for many 
sincere Imperialists but it is beset by difficulties at this 
stage. When we have learnt to do many things 
together where we now do a few only and this grudg- 
ingly, the occasion for mutual consultation and mutual 
action will arise quite naturally, and the solution ought 
to come with equal naturalness. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
for one, dare not assent at this moment to any scheme 
of political centralisation; indeed, his presence in 
London at all is primarily due to the demand of his 
French-Canadian supporters that he should be here to 
put a check upon just such ‘“ ebullitions of British 
jingoism ’’ as Canadian journals sympathising with his 
views have been good enough to call this very idea. 
And Sir Wilfrid Laurier is not alone among the states- 
men of the Dominions in agreeing with Mr. Asquith 
that we must maintain to the full the principle of Minis- 
terial responsibility to Parliament. Every one of the 
Dominions now has its High Commissioner in London ; 
these Commissioners are the authorised spokesmen 
of the Cabinets of the Dominions and by making 
them also members of the Imperial Privy Coun- 
cil, they and the British Prime Minister and Colonial 
Secretary might provide all the consultative council that 
is now possible or desirable. 

The truth is the real and pressing problems of the 
Empire have been deliberately kept out of the business 
of the Conference. Mr. Balfour in his fine speech at the 
Albert Hall named these problems. He showed the 
dilemma on which Mr. Asquith’s administration has 
placed the Empire by its ‘‘ blind and impenitent ”’ 
persistence in ‘‘its ancient courses.’’ As _ prescient 
statesmen would have anticipated, Canada’s national 
expansiveness has led her into a whole series of engage- 
ments with foreign Powers—France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and, most significant of all, the 
United States. We have dwelt before on the serious 
consequences of these agreements in hampering British 
traders in one of their best and most promising markets 
overseas, Canada’s, and marvelled at the open—we had 
almost said impudent—avowal of President Taft, the 
leader of the dominating nation on the American con- 
tinent, that this agreement will defeat all proposals for 
Imperial reciprocity and lead Canada to abandon her 
national and Imperial policy and frankly accept the 
ideals of American continentalism. What would 
Americans say if Mr. Asquith on English platforms 
avowed the policy of the severance of the State of Maine 
from the Republic? But British Ministers have closed 
the door on Imperial reciprocity and Mr. Taft is making 
the most of his opportunity. Mr. Balfour showed how 
near is the danger, how entirely inapplicable to our new 
industrial conditions is the effete system to which we 
cling and how near we are to the break-up of the treaty 
arrangements upon which our commercial system rests. 
Under that system Canada is hampered in her negotia- 
tions with foreign nations. By the operation of our 
most-favoured-nation treaties she must give to other 
countries without equivalent the special tariff advantages 
which she sells to the particular country with whom she 
makes her bargain. ‘This, Mr. Balfour says, is ‘‘ fiscal 
slavery,’’ which Canada and the other Dominions will 
never tolerate. The other horn of the dilemma is the 
denunciation of all these inconvenient British treaties as 
we denounced the treaty with the German Zollverein 
thirteen years ago at Canada’s bidding. Then, as now, 
we had nothing to bargain with. All we can do is what 
our Ministers have been driven to do with the new 
Japanese treaty—buy a few paltry tariff concessions by 
pledging ourselves not to impose duties on imports from 
Japan. 

Mr. Asquith and Sir Wilfrid Laurier talk in eloquent 
perorations about the imperishable glories of the com- 
plete local autonomy of every State of the Empire— 
whatever happens we must be free and must remain 
free. Yet at the same moment, behind the back of 
Parliament and without a word to the Dominions, British 
Ministers put a limitation of the highest significance 


upon the fiscal autonomy of the United Kingdom and 
shackles upon any British Ministry which seeks 
to find revenue apart from grinding taxation and seeks 
also to bring the United Kingdom into line with the 
tariff policy of every other State of the Empire. Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues seemingly hesitated to buy a 
new treaty from Germany by giving her a pledge never 
to put duties on German goods—British public opinion 
would hardly stand that. Hence we have no treaty with 
her; our whole commercial arrangements with that 
great Power depend upon the goodwill of the Bundesrath 
lrom year to year. What, then, is now to be done? 
Are we to yield to Canadian necessities and denounce our 
most-favoured-nation treaties, and put our commercial 
system in jeopardy to the confusion of every merchant 
and trade in the United Kingdom? Either that or the 
gradual but certain dismemberment of the Empire at the 
bidding of foreign suitors for the trade of the Dominions, 
such as the United States and Germany. So far as we 
can see, there is but one way out, the way outlined by 
the Tariff Commission—the adoption of a system of 
joint Imperial negotiation with foreign countries. We 
are still the greatest buyers in the world and should 
command the best terms. Under such a system every 
Dominion would be given full status as partner in the 
Imperial treaty system, its autonomy would be safe- 
guarded, its bargaining power immensely increased, 
and the unity of aim of the whole be maintained. Of 
course such a system requires the adoption of a negoti- 
ating tariff and preference by the Mother Country. But 
it is this or certain disintegration. 


IN THE LORDS. 


T is hard on the Lords that they are seldom allowed 
to have their say on an important Bill until others 
have talked the country into weariness of the whole 
thing. Frankly, we cannot be surprised, however 
righteously we deplore it, that the public is not follow- 
ing with any zest the Lords’ debate on the Parliament 
Bill. At first sight this seems strange, seeing that it is 
just the Lords who are the beginning and the end of the 
Bill—end, we sincerely hope, in senses more than one. 
One might have thought they, if any, would debate 
the Bill with spirit and a very lively interest. But even 
they seem to be too tired of hearing their fate dis- 
cussed to take any great interest in the matter. There 
is not nearly the spirit either in attack or defence that 
there was in the Budget debate. Not only is there no 


new argument—perhaps that is too much to ask for— . 
there is not even a new point of view. Lord Morley con- . 


tented himself with a series of dignified pooh-poohs. 
He was evidently crushed with the sense that there was 
nothing more to say ; everything had been said. So he 
dismissed the arguments of the Opposition without 
discussing them; they were ‘‘ absurd’’. He did make 
one plea for the Government plan which had not, we 
believe, been made before. The plan was not new, but 
old, having been the pet idea of Mr. Bright, who got the 
notion from a utilitarian Radical. This, Lord Morley’s 
sole contribution to the argument, does not affect us 
very powerfully. It is true some things do improve 
with age, but hardly a bad political argument. Why 
should we like the idea of a Parliament Bill better for its 
being old? Possibly it makes it more respectable, but 
respectable vice is perhaps the most offensive of all. 
And we cannot imagine worse sponsors for a scheme of 
constitutional reform than a utilitarian Radical and Mr. 
Bright. One thinks with some thankfulness in political 
days when thankfulness does not come very easily to a 
Tory that at any rate we have got out of that age. 
Now at least we are free of utilitarian Radicals and all 
their smug intellectual humbug. Lord Morley naturally 
finds it difficult to break away from old associations, 
and so is wholly possessed by his illusion as to the 
House of Commons. He talks of the House of 
Commons as though it were now all that the 
orthodox intellectual Liberal used to suppose it to be, 
or said it was, which may not have been the same thing. 
To Lord Morley the House of Commons is sacred; it 
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is the repository of power, the governing branch of the 
Constitution, the trustee, guardian, and mirror of the 
nation. The House of Commons was probably never 
quite any one of these things: it certainly was never 
all of them. But it is now very much less than any of 
them, and as it changes—and it is always changing— 
it gets always farther away from any such conception 
of its place in the Constitution. Lord Morley utterly 
fails to realise that the power has passed from the House 
of Commons to the country and the executive govern- 
ment. What does the House of Commons do as a 
whole? Whatas a House? Simply nothing. The 
House of Commons as a House stands up against 
neither King nor Lords nor mob; no more does it stand 
up for anything. This way of speaking of the House 
of Commons as against the House of Lords is a fallacy 
and an anachronism. The verbiage of the text-books 
ought to be altered. There is no opposition between 
Lords and Commons, but between parties. Those of 
the same party agree indifferently whether they are in 
one House or in the other or in neither ; just as those of 
different parties disagree. Lord Morley alludes to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government of 1868 to 1874 as though the 
conditions then were applicable now. The party 
machine is at least three times as powerful now, and the 
House of Commons proportionately less so. And final 
control of the House is now to be given to the Govern- 
ment of the day by making it the paymaster of its 
majority. In future any member showing signs of 
independence will be reminded that if he does not behave, 
he will be sent back to his constituents, and he may lose 
his salary. This will certainly suppress the average 
Radical member and, we admit, a great many Unionists. 
The plea that the House of Commons may be trusted 
with absolute power, as under the Parliament Bill, 
because it is the essential part both of nation and Consti- 
tution will not do. Lord Morley, when he asks how we 
can make such bones of transferring one more power 
from Lords to Commons when the Lords have already 
lost nearly all, misses the fact that the transference, 
admitted by our party, has not been from Lords to 
Commons, but from Parliament to the country. The 
transference the Government is now asking for is from 
Lords to the Ministry of the day in derogation from the 
will of the nation. To that we object. 

No doubt Lord Morley had a dialectical advan- 
tage in the surrender made by the Lords the day 
before. They had admitted their collective unsuit- 
ability to do what they had been doing. How could 
they complain of a Government seeking to take 
away power from people who admitted, uninvited, 
their unfitness for it? The plea does reduce to silence— 
rather to impotence—the great majority of the present 
peers. They have voted for their own exclusion. 
Does not then decency require that they shall hold aloof 
from business for which they admit their unfitness ? 
Logically it is very difficult, at any rate to us, to see 
how a House that has in the most solemn and conclusive 
way possible written itself down unfit as at present 
composed to fulfil the part of a Second Chamber can 
yet claim to be competent in this same old unreformed 
state to deal with the Parliament Bill or any other 
important Bill at all. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
parry was ingenious. ‘‘ You are ’’, he says to Lord 
Morley, ‘‘ addressing yourself to a House which was 
but is no more, to a state of things that is gone; your 
argument is an anachronism’’. Not quite, we are 
afraid, while those many peers of which the House is to 
be purged by Lord Lansdowne's Bill are stiil sitting and 
speaking and voting. 

However, who cares for logic? The peers have 
condemned themselves, but before they are hanged they 
have time yet to kick effectively, They are going 
to let the Bill .be read a second time. That may 
be good tactics. The whole thing is tactics : on merits 
not a hundred peers would vote for the Bill. Whether 
it is good tactics or not let the wirepullers decide : they 
think they know. - The only important question is, 


What areithey going to do in the end? There is talk 
now of compromise and settlement. 


But what does 


compromise mean? On so dangerous a business no 
one would want to stick out for any point that was 
not of first-rate importance. No one on either side 
would. On most points an arrangement, we have 
always said, is possible. But can arrangement be come 
to as to the fundamental question? Will the Govern- 
ment withdraw the absolute power the Bill gives to the 
Commons (that is, the Government) to override the 
Second Chamber, reformed or unreformed? This the 
Opposition cannot accept, cannot, at any rate, 
without going back on every principle it claims to have 
and nearly every profession it has made. Lord 
Curzon’s explicit statement of hostility to this main prin- 
ciple of the Bill must be taken as ruling out any yielding 
on this point of the Unionist party. Merely to withdraw 
certain matter, such as Home Rule, from the purview of 
the Bill will not do. It is always possible to do a 
thing under another name, and so the proviso would be 
got round. Also it would leave infinite at present 
undreamt of mischief open to a Radical (and even to a 
Unionist) Government. Also one hears it said that the 
Opposition might give way because after all the Bill can 
be repealed. Better avoid the friction and odium of 
causing the Bill’s abandonment now, and then when 
we come into power we will repeal it. We do not believe 
in finessing of this sort. We should likely find that for 
some reason we could not repeal the Bill. Maybe our 
new reconstructed House of Lords would prevent it! 
There would be a certain humour in that. 


THE INSURANCE BILL—SECOND STAGE, 


W E ali welcomed this Bill. None that cared at all 

for his less fortunate brethren could do other- 
wise. With the second reading opportunity comes for 
friendly if candid criticism. At the outset it is 
plain that the Bill must be divided; not that either 
part need or should thereby be hung up. Sickness 
is an individual incident, unemployment a_ factor 
in complex trade problems as a rule international in 
character. Sickness is already largely dealt with by 
an existing network of friendly society organisations, 
which provides a firm foundation for new building, while 
unemployment has been tackled only tentatively and 
haltingly by a few of the larger Trade Unions and by 
the labour exchanges, the latter still experimental. It 
is no secret that the Government’s advisers have always 
considered separate Bills essential, and this temporary 
union of the two schemes is evidently devised only as a 
means of getting general principles fully before the 
country. In effect, the Chancellor says ‘‘ Here is a 
general outline with sketchy details; fill in the picture 
for yourselves ’’. As any serious parliamentary treat- 
ment of either branch of the Bill is impossible during the 
present session, there will be ample opportunity for 
Trade Unions and Friendly Societies to discuss matters 
in detail with their members. Here the people are 
experts compared with their parliamentary representa- 
tives, as most of them have long been accustomed to 
estimate to a fraction the relative values of contribution 
and benefit. 

To the great bulk of English hand-workers unemploy- 
ment insurance is a new idea. At present, so far as can 
be gathered from the men themselves, they are doubtful 
of its value and suspicious of the means suggested to 
carry itout. The best workers, speaking generally, are 
never unemployed, and think, rightly too from one point 
of view, that they are being asked to bear extra taxation 
for the benefit of their weaker and less skilful brethren ; 
they do not yet fully realise how greatly unemployment 
increases competition among themselves and so tends to 
lower the wages rate. From the employers’ point of 
view the burden on industry is heavy, but against the 
new charges they will be able to set the greater efficiency 
of healthier men, and an undoubted reduction in the poor 
rates. What effect the unrestricted import of foreign 
goods made under less happy conditions may have on 
our home market and our own rate of wages is a’ 
problem for the future, and one which will be worked out 
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free from fiscal obsessions and on the practical basis 
of necessity. 

The root principle of the Government scheme is the 
grouping of trades. Some day, it is hoped, every trade 
will be included, but at present we are to experiment only 
with the building; constructional, and engineering trades 
as being most subject to fluctuation. A central unem- 
ployment fund is created, which will be fed by equal con- 
tributions from employers and employed, and aided by a 
grant from the Treasury of one-third of the amounts 
contributed by the trade. From this fund will be paid 
benefit after the first week of unemployment for not 
more than fifteen weeks in any year to the extent of six 
shillings a week in the building and constructional trades 
and seven shillings in the engineering. This benefit 
flows from a weekly payment by the trade of fivepence 
for each individual. The discrimination in favour of the 
engineering trades is due to their longer periods of 
unemployment. Payments seem small compared with 
benefits, but only time can prove the soundness, or 
otherwise, of the calculation. Probably if the figures 
come out wrong the State will be required to increase 
its contribution. It must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that in any period of prosperity the central fund 
accumulates. 

It is when one leaves generalities and comes to the 
details of administration that the rocks ahead stand 
out. The idea is evidently to graft all unemployment 
work on to the existing labour exchanges organisation, 
this being clearly shown by the provisions in the Bill 
relating to the contributions and claims of workmen 
engaged through the exchanges. The first application 
of a claimant is to an ‘‘ insurance officer ’’, who, as 
already suggested, probably will be evolved from the 
staff of the labour exchange. From his refusal or on 
his report there is an appeal to a Court of Referees 
composed of one or more representatives from the em- 
ployers and an equal number from the workmen, with 
a chairman appointed by the Board of Trade. Pre- 
sumably one of these Courts will be set up in every 
district where there is a labour exchange, and probably 
in large districts arrangements will be made for regular, 
sittings by panel. The strike clauses, though short 
and innocent-looking, are full of the seeds of trouble, 
and mainly on their interpretation and working hangs 
the success of the scheme. Shortly, a workman who 
loses employment as a result of strike or lock-out is 
disqualified so long as the trouble lasts. Certainly if 
independence in the bargaining of capital and labour 
is to be preserved, no other course is_ possible. 
Organised labour is, no doubt, thought quite rightly 
protected by the provision that an _ out-of-work 
in a strike area is not disqualified if he refuses 
to become a ‘‘blackleg’’. The provision that an 
out-of-work is not required to accept employ- 
ment at wages lower than the current rate of the 
district in effect makes every local Court of Referees 
the arbitration authority in all questions of wages 
disputes. If this be the Government's intention, the 
question needs much more serious consideration. 
Further appeal becomes essential, and that obviously 
cannot lie to the Board of Trade officials controlled by 
a political head. Indirectly the Bill seeks to establish 
machinery which would seem to end in the cutting off 
of the labour and conciliation section of the Board 
of Trade from executive political control. Social 
reformers are beginning to appreciate the value of such 
a change, and the establishment of an independent 
public department concerned solely with trade disputes, 
unemployment, wages boards, and wages rates, pre- 
sided over by a competent practical head with judicial 
rank, would go a long way towards keeping peace in 
the industrial world. 


MEXICO—THROWING OVER THE PILOT. 


T is now certain that Porfirio Diaz has ceased or will 
cease directly to reign. The surrender of his 
Dictatorship is possibly not the least service he has ren- 
dered to his country, for a useless prolongation of the 
struggle would only have Jed in the end to what nobody 


but a few Yankee speculators could have desired, the 
intervention of the foreigned. But the resignation of 
the aged President is less a confession of defeat than a 
recognition of overwhelming popular feeling. General 
Madero and his associates could really have effected little 
had it not been for the pressure of pubic opinion behind 
them. In bowing to this without much ado Diaz has 
shown once again that he has not lost the instincts of 
statesmanship which have marked his marvellous career.. 
Had he persisted in fighting he would have sacrificed 
some of the gratitude which his country must render in 
the end to the man who has raised her from barbarism 
to the rank of a civilised State. 

The reputation of Diaz is safe. He did what had to 
be done and did it effectually, and perhaps the very 
thoroughness of his work in the end undermined his 
methods. A new generation has grown up more 
civilised and better educated than the turbulent spirits 
whom the great President first took in hand. Diaz 
might have been well-advised to loosen the rein a little 
earlier. A policy of gradual development might then 
have caused less anxiety to the watchers of events than 
this sudden change both of men and methods. Even 
though civil war may be at an end for the moment, no 
one feels very sure how far the new men are competent 
to guide the destinies of Mexico in a new direction. It 
is a great pity Sefior Limantour is to relinquish the 
control of the finances of the State. He was always 
regarded as Diaz’ understudy, and therefore the new 
régime may be reluctant to find a place for him. But his 
direction of financial policy has been one of the most 
satisfactory features of the old régime and we can 
ill exchange it for that of an inexperienced or less 
scrupulous hand. 

It is not yet by any means certain that, though peace 
has been made between the protagonists, all the forces 
now stirring in the country are going to observe it. We 
may hope they will, but it is evident that General Madero 
is not the universal choice and he may have some hard 
fighting yet todo. In Lower California it would appear 
that the insurrectionary movement is entirely indepen- 
dent of that which has been in progress elsewhere, and 
the terms of peace which may be expected to pacify 
the rest of the country will have little effect in those 
parts. If this is so, the occasion for the application of 
the Diaz methods has by no mean’ ceased. We wish 
we could believe that the new régime were likely to find 
resort to such means as enabled Diaz to preserve law 
and order unnecessary. It will be interesting to see 
what result the proposed changes in the Constitution 
may have. We have already learned that they are to 
be drastic, or they are nominally to be so. Mexico is to 
have genuine universal suffrage, 4 la francaise. Privi- 
leges which are now in the hands of local mayors are to 
pass into those of the candidates themselves. Of course 
under the late régime the central government, through 


their local agents, controlled all elections. This was. 


one of the chief causes of complaint against Diaz by the 
rising generation, who want to take an active part in 
politics. But these reformers cannot be deluded enough 
to suppose that French elections are conducted to-day 


entirely at the sweet will of the voter, uninfluenced or’ 


unimpeded by the agents of the central Government. 
General Madero, at all events, cannot be under any such 
misapprehension and we shall be much surprised if he, 
or whoever controls the new system, finds that he can 
with safety throw the reins on the horse’s neck quite in 
the manner suggested. What approach can be made to 
real freedom of election will be a test of the success of 
President Diaz no less than of his successor’s capacity. 
If parliamentary government is the ideal of the new 
Mexican régime, it is quite certain that the country is 
not ready for it. Perhaps few, if any, countries are the 


better for it, but with or without subterfuges, the’ 


coming régime must preserve to a considerable extent 
the spirit of the old. | Without order.a Federal Re- 
public, like Mexico, consisting of States. differing in 
their stages of political and material dev elopment, can 
never ‘grow regularly. 

All well-wishers of Spanish America will watch 
anxiously the progress of events and the proof they may 
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give of the capacity of the new rulers. Good order is 
vital, not merely for the sake of the State itself, but also 
because any grave failure on the part of the new rulers 
or any marked growth of insecurity might create that 
excuse for foreign interference which a certain class in 
the United States are only too anxious to raise. Unfor- 
tunately, these people possess means for forcing the 
hand of a reluctant President. Furthermore, in the 
disastrous circumstances which exist to-day, when 
Europe has ceased to challenge the Monroe Doctrine, 
European Powers naturally look to the United States to 
carry out the correlative obligations to the rights they 
claim.. Therefore, the United States Government must 
protect the interests of Europeans in the countries 
from which the United States claim to climinate foreign 
interference. But, even without actual armed inter- 
vention, the more laxly Mexican affairs are con- 
ducted the greater opportunity there will be for Ameri- 
can influence to come into play surreptitiously or 
openly, and this, after civil strife, is the greatest 
danger ahead of the new régime. The new men owe 
their rapid success in no small measure to the fact that 
President Diaz was popularly believed to be carrying 
on some kind of underground machinations with Pre- 
sident Taft. Whether he hoped to regain his position 
and retain it by means of American help it is impossible 
to say. We should be reluctant to believe it. But 
there is no doubt that the mere suspicion of some such 
intrigue, or of a too great penchant for the politicians 
at Washington, has proved enough to render his posi- 
tion hopeless, and destroy ‘his hold on the popular 
imagination. 

Popular opinion in Mexico may have been unjust in 
this and unduly suspicious of Diaz, but the feeling is a 
healthy one, and to be encouraged. If his successors 
take warning and avoid this particular error without 
deviating too far from his policy at home, they will 
succeed better than by vague promises of “‘ liberty ’’. 


THE CITY. 
USINESS has been slack. The proverbial unpopu- 
larity of a nineteenth-day account is partly respon- 
sible for the dulness, but the chief causes are the nearness 
of Whitsuntide and the general sentiment that hails the 
approach of the Coronation. The undertone of the 
markets, however, is so strong that dealers are looking 
forward to a revival in Home rails and perhaps in rubber 
shares. The intrinsic condition of both departments is 
very sound, the speculative bull accounts having been 
reduced toaminimum. Railway traffic returns continue 
most satisfactory. Some of the leading stocks are 
‘‘ talked’’ ten points higher, and rumour has it that 
both the ne and the North-Western dividends will 
be increased by 3 per cent., actual, for the current half- 
year. 

It is thought that rubber shares have reached the 
bottom at last, and bargain-hunters are picking up the 
best class of shares which show excellent investment 
yields at present prices. Some of the manufacturing 
interests, especially in America, are more disposed to 
buy the raw material; consequently a fair amount of 
competition devcloped at the last auction sale. It is 
understood that some good orders have been placed 
privately for future delivery at prices up to 5s. 1d. 
per lb., and altogether the outlook for rubber shares is 
considered more promising than for some time past. 

The interest in American stocks, which was excited 
by the Standard Oil decision, has already died down. 
Dealings have become quite professional, and the most 
spectacular development of the week was the strong 
support sent in by the Morgan group to counteract a 
detcrmined bear attack on steels. The time certainly 
appeared propitious for a bear raid, and that is probably 
why the insiders were particularly anxious to repel the 
attack at its inception. Mr. Gary, the Chairman of the 
Steel Trust, is employing all his ingenuity and geniality 
to prevent a price war in the steel trade. Hitherto the 
independent firms have kept fairly well in line with the 
Steel Trust, but it is a question how long they will be 
guided by Mr. Gary. It is reported that Mr. ‘Corey, 


* movement despite a good deal of profit-taking. 


ex-president of the Trust, is planning to form a com- 
petitive company, and another unfavourable factor for 
the share market is the news that Mr. Carnegie will give 
evidence in the Steel Trust inquiry, as it is feared that 
he will make some interesting disclosures. 

Canadian rails have been no exception to the general 
rule. Canadian Pacitics remain in the neighbourhood 
of 240 and Grand Trunks are dull, a traffic increase of 
£4800 being too near to the market estimate to have 
much effect in either direction. | Mexican rails, how- 
ever, have been unmistakably flat, partly because of the 
uncertainty of the political situation, and more especially 
because the Chairman’s warning regarding the com- 
pany’s carnings has at last been justified by a very poor 
traffic showing a decrease of S10,goo. Argentine 
trafiics were satisfactory, but they did not bring about 
any increase in business. 

The mining markets are still friendiess, and the only 
incident worth recording was the publication of a cable- 
gram from the manager of the Surprise Company, from 
which it may be inferred that he considers unfavourable 
rumours recently in circulation to have been unwar- 
ranted. This put the shares a shade harder, whereas 
the trend of Rhodesians appeared to be downward, it 
anything. It remained for the oil share market to 
give the Stock Exchange a semblance of vitality, and 
here a few shares were really active. Ural Caspians 
have been largely bought, and continued their upward 
It is 
believed that the company has a very valuable property 
extending over an enormous area, and it is the intention 
of the Board to go on with development work sufficient 
to prove the property for the purpose of floating sub- 
sidiary companies. Oil Trust of Galicia have provided 
the second feature, a bear squeeze having carried the 
price up to a high premium. ‘This company has already 
declared a quarterly dividend, although it was only 
formed in February, and doubled its capital before it was 
a fortnight old. It is now reported that further pro- 
perties have been secured which will double the com- 
pany’s output of oil without necessitating any further 
increase of capital. The market in these shares has 
been very cleverly handled. 

The Canada Provident Investment Corporation is 
issuing at par 400,000 5 per cent. cumulative #1 pre- 
ference shares with at per cent. participation in profits. 
The object of the issue is to enable the society which 
is incorporated under a special Act of the Manitoba 
Legislature to enlarge its sphere of operation. 
Canada’s expansion in the last ten years naturally pro- 
vides larger opportunities for companies like the Canada 
Provident Investment Corporation. 


INSURANCE. 
Tue GRESHAM ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

HE Gresham Life Assurance Society began opera- 
tions in the year 1848, at a time when life assurance 

in England was approaching a crisis, and business was 
very difficult to obtain. It was the difficulties which 
had to be contended with here that first induced 
the directors to consider the expediency of seeking for 
policy-holders abroad, and the present exceptional char- 
acter of the business may be ascribed to events which 
happened half a century ago. Although the head office 
of the society is situated not far from the Royal Ex- 
change, most of the assurances in force are of foreign 
origin, and the fuller particulars now published in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1909, merely confirm what was previously known 
and admitted. Rather less than a sixth of the premium 
income was raised last year within the United Kingdom, 
while more than fiv--sixths of the total sum received 
was derived from policies issued in India, South Africa, 
and various foreign countries.: In this respect the 


‘‘ Gresham ’’ occupies a unique position ; it is in every 
sense Of the words an international life office, and it 
should be studied and that point of view 


alone. 
Transacting business in: most European counties, 
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and still further afield—there are branch offices at Bom- 
bay, Cairo, Cape Town, Johannesburg, Buenos Ayres, 
and Port of Spain, Trinidad—the society has been, and 
still is, compelled to spend money freely, and only 
moderate bonuses have so far been paid. What has 
happened in the past is, however, no proof of what will 
happen in the future. The great work of organisation 
abroad is now practically completed, and a time is cer- 
tain to come when the vast connexions which have been 
formed will prove far more profitable than they are at 
present. Already, indeed, there are strong indications 
of a change for the better. The valuation just made by 
Mr. Edwin Justican, the actuary, can be regarded as 
most satisfactory in the circumstances. During the 
five years ended 31 December last a total profit of about 
£442,000 was realised. Of this £34,317 had been 
distributed as interim bonus, £35,000 was set apart 
for the purpose of strengthening the basis of the valua- 
tion, and £372,705 was declared to be surplus. As the 
amount of the profit was as nearly as possible twice 
as much as was made in the 1901-05 quinquennium, and 
about five and a half times as much as was obtained 
in the preceding five years, there are evidently sound 
reasons for believing that the tide has now turned. 

Three sums of £50,000, £35,000, and £50,000 
respectively have already been set aside with a view 
to placing the valuation on a_ stronger founda- 
tion, and it must not be overlooked that the Gresham 
management has shown itself to be adept in all 
matters of finance. For at least seven quinquen- 
niums in succession an average net rate above 4 per 
cent. has been earned on the funds, and in each 
of the last two periods a slightly increased yield was 
obtained. The last ten vears, as a matter of fact, re- 
sulted in a great change in the status of this office. 
Funds amounting to £7,513,945 on 31 December 1900 
had increased to £-10,216,844 at the end of last year, 
and considerable expansion was also secured in con- 
nexion with the premium income and revenue from in- 
vestments. Very considerable progress, indeed, was 
made during the term just completed, as the net pre- 
miums expanded from £994,134 to £1,036,631, and 
the net receipts from interest from £365,479 to 
£412,7 gains of £42,497 and £47,254 respectively 
being thus shown. ‘These useful increases indicate that 
the business is no longer being affected by the misfor- 
tune which overtook the society some years ago, when 
legislation sanctioned in the German Empire compelled 
all British life offices to cease transacting new business 
in that country. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE CENSUS 
By S. ROSENBAUM. 


HE preliminary results of last month’s counting of 
the people were published on Thursday, and 
already it is clear that the pundits have once again been 
falsified. | Everywhere the returns show a population 
differing largely, sometimes in excess at others in de- 
fect, from the official estimates. The population of 
England and Wales is 325,000 less than the Registrar- 
General’s figure for the middle of the year. In Scot- 
land, where the preliminary totals were made known 
three weeks ago, an error in the same direction was 
shown of upwards of 200,000. For the whole of Great 
Britain therefore the estimated population for the 
middle of the year is proved to have been 525,000 too 
large, or carrying the official estimate for the middle 
of the year back to Census Day it appears to have been 
about 410,000 too large. The Irish figures are not 
available at the time of writing (Friday). 

It might be supposed that in an island-country which 
no person can enter or. leave without it being known, 
and where every birth and. death,,must be notified, 
the population could be. forecast. with almost perfect 
precision, And -so,-it would be if, this were the 
method which our- officials: adopted. _ Where it is em- 
ployed, as in the estimate published in the last number 
of ‘the ‘‘ Eoonomic Journal ’’, the result is, as might 
be expected, nearer the truth. Instead of being 410,000 


too high the unofficial forecast for Great Britain was 
156,000 too low, a difference which will probably find 
an explanation in the Irish figures, when they appear. 
The official departments, hide-bound as they are by pre- 
cedent, have steadily refrained from adopting this 
obvious method, and instead have persisted in using an 
antiquated device which repeated experience has proved 
to be devoid of all soundness or justification. 

Stated simply the assumption is made that in the 
ten years following any census the population will grow 
at the same annual average rate as in the previous ten 
years. Such a formula can obviously take no account 
in advance of forces which affect the movement of the 
population for the first time or in an exceptional degree 
during the decade to which the estimate is applied. A 
destroying plague or a devastating fire, a war or a 
famine would be entirely ignored by this formula. 
Similarly it could not take account of sudden spurts or 
checks on the volume of emirgation, stimulated it may be 
by the sudden discovery of an eldorado or brought to 
a sudden stop by an event like the American financial 
panic in 1907. The official formula is abstract where 
it might be real; it is a product of the imagination 
instead of an inference from known, ascertainable and 
ascertained facts. 

Having regard to the method by which the official 
estimate is made, a comparison with the actual Census 
return does permit, however, of one important deduc- 
tion. Inthe present instance it proves that the previous 
rate of growth in the population has declined. The 
mind leaps at once to suggest an explanation for this 
phenomenon in the well-known decline of the birth-rate. 
This is, however, only one-half the story. The fact 
must not be overlooked that the death-rate has also 
declined, and when both elements in the natural increase 
of the population are taken into account there is almost 
complete compensation. The growth of population by 
excess of births over deaths in the five years ending 1899 
was 11.8 per 1,000, and ten years later it averaged 
11.6 per 1,000. This decline in the rate of growth due 
to so-called natural causes would therefore in ten years, 
acting cumulatively, produce a shortage of about two 
per 1,000, thus accounting for about 80,000 of the entire 
calculated shortage. The balance is probably due to 
increased emigration in the ten years over the previous 
decade. 

The inherent defects of the method are made plain, 
however, when the actual results are compared with the 
forecast in the population of our towns. There the 
widest divergences and the most ludicrous results are 


obtained. Swansea, which was estimated to have a - 


population of 99,000, finds itself with 115,500, or 16 per 
cent. more ; Cardiff, on the other hand, has a population 
of 182,000 instead of 203,000, a shortage of more than 
10 percent. The most startling result is found in the 
case of Coventry, where the population is 28 per cent. 

above the Registrar-General’s estimate, and has in- 
creased about 52 per cent. in ten years. 

Consider for a moment the importance of an accurate 
knowledge of the population of our different administra- 
tive areas. Our medical officers solemnly report changes 
in the birth, marriage and death rates; they refer to 
increases in the prevalence of pneumonia and cancer and: 
diminutions in phthisis when, in fact, the tendencies in 
any locality might be the reverse of those reported. 
Overcrowding might be declared to be a growing evil 
when, in fact, a decline might have been taking place. 
For some purposes, ‘as for example the distribution of 
money from the Common Poor Fund under the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Act, an error in the population of the con- 
stituent areas of the County of London may work con- 
siderable financial injustice to those areas. Again, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s National Insurance Bill presupposes an 
accurate knowledge of the population. It would’ be 
scandalous if an area were penalised for. showing an 
excessive sickness amounting to 10 per. cent., séeing that 
pcpulation jtself be in error. to ‘the tune of 
25 per cent, 

° Apparently. the grow th of our most chapadégrsedéslly 
industrial areas has not ‘maintained its pace. ‘The popu- 


| lation of the whole of Lancashire has increased’ by only 
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9 per cent., and for the whole of the West Riding by 
II per cent., a figure exceeding by only a decimal 
point the increase for the whole of England and Wales. 
By the side of the considerable expansion which in the 
ten years has appeared in the export returns for the 
staple manufactures in these two great industrial areas, 
this merely normal growth is remarkable and deserves 
and will repay further and fuller examination. It is 
early to speculate on the explanation. The more exten- 
sive employment of labour-saving machinery may prove 
a sufficient explanation ; or it may be that the products 
of a considerably larger proportion of the population 
in these areas are exported. 

The most startling of all the results are those relating 
to the London area. In the Administrative County of 
London there is an actual decline in population; in the 
outer ring there has been an increase of 334 per cent., 
making for the whole of Greater London an increase 
of 670,000, or 10.2 per cent. Unquestionably the de- 
velopment of transport facilities fully accounts for this 
result. Had the increase of the decade 1891-1901 been 
maintained in the last ten years the present population 
of the County of London would have been greater by 
about 400,000. The fact that in the Greater London 
area the increase of population is merely normal, or 
slightly less than normal, suggests that there is some 
slackening of the centripetal tendencies by which the 
people of every part of the country has been drawn to 
the metropolis. It would almost appear, in fact, that 
the outward flow of London-born people is now greater 
in volume than the inward flow from the country. The 
possibility must not be overlooked that Greater London 
may be extending its borders, and that residential 
London takes in a much wider area than formerly. 

Whatever corrections the fuller results may involve, 
one practical proposal cannot be longer delayed. This 
is that a decade must not be again allowed to pass 
before another Census is taken. If we are to base 
legislation and administration on population, it is 
more than ever essential that it shall be accurately 
known. A quinquennial Census is of the greatest 
importance, though it need not be so elaborate as those 
taken every decennium. Mathematical formule may 
be trusted to give accurate results within a five-year 
interval ; the possible error forbids its employment when 
the interval from the last Census is greater than five 
years. 


THE BLACK ART OF MR. LAURENCE IRVING. 


R. LAURENCE IRVING knows the value of 
suggestion. His ‘‘ exciting, vivacious and 
spectacular’? drama at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
is a triumph of mesmeric art. First he chooses his 
subjects. He will have none of the lean and hungry 
sort. He introduces his play with adjectives to keep 
away everybody: who thinks too much—adjectives with 
a flavour of old playbills about them, that send one back 
to Mr. Stirling and the ’forties. Even if we know 
nothing of Margaret Catchpole, the famous woman 
horse-thief of Ipswich, the mind is pleasantly stirred to 
expectations of lawless deeds on the highway, or in 
caverns by the sea, For all who love to witness a 
villain foiled, and to see ‘‘ the tangled skein of years 
at last unravelled,’’ the lure of Mr. Irving’s announce- 
ment is not to be resisted. Yielding to the lure you ere 
lost ; for, reaching a seat, you pick up a playbill, printed 
in ancient style; and the rest is pure hypnosis. In the 
interests of science I deliberately put myself in Mr. 
Irving’s hands. His methods were quite familiar. 
They are practised nightly in most of the East End 
theatres. The manager puts into the bill everything 
he wants his audience to see, and the bill mesmerises 
them into seeing it. If only you let yourself go quietly 


off into the hypnotic condition, you may have an ex- 
tremely exciting, vivacious and spectacular time of it. 
But you must be a good subject, and must not resist 
the operator. 

There is something peculiarly malignant in the style 
of the old playbill. 
though this is quite distinctive. 


It is not so much the language, 
It is more the sudden 


disconcerting leap into big type, or the appearance 
without introduction of inverted commas when mere 
description or the resources of oratio obliqua are 
obviously inadequate. Perhaps it is none of these 
things ; but simply elusive black magic practised secretly 
from the most ancient days of Sadler’s Wells. Mr. 
Laurence Irving is certainly one of the mystery. His 
playbill rapt one immediately, provided there was no 
resistance, into a world of assignations, of timely 
succour, of sad farewells, of fatal misunderstandings, 
of rescues and pursuits, of disillusion at last, with the 
‘“ path of life opened to loving feet ’’. It prepared one 
actually to see by sheer force of the biggest, blackest 
and most variegated type of the printer’s fount Mar- 
garet Catchpole’s Theft of Her Master’s Horse 
‘“Crop’’ and Her Famous Ride from Ipswich to 
London, followed shortly by The Authentic Representa- 
tion of Margaret's Daring and Ingenious Escape from 
Ipswich Gaol, in which she is Actually Seen Scaling a 
Wall Forty Feet in Height in the Disguise of a Sailor. 
To do justice to the type in which these announcements 
were made would require a whole page of the REVIEW; 
and the effect on a sensitised mind can only be realised 
by one who has himself been a victim. To one coming 
to this performance straight from the open air the 
Theft of Her Master’s Horse Crop might be but a 
tedious intermezzo upon the kinematograph, and the 
Authentic Daring and Ingenious Escape but indifferent 
gymnastics. Had anyone suggested this at the Duke 
of York’s last Saturday, there would have been a riot; 
for everyone there actually saw what they were told 
to see. If they were not fully subdued to the playbill 
by the time Margaret stole her master’s horse, they had 
left the theatre ; for no one in full possession of his mind 
could have stayed so long. Mr. Irving knew we were 
helpless. This was shown by his conduct at the end. 
His problem was to bring us back to a normal condition. 
It was impossible to turn us into the street as we were. 
What we all wanted was a severe mental shock. So 
Mr. Irving made a speech ; and suddenly we all blinked, 
rubbed eyes, and came with a jerk to our five senses. 
Mr. Irving was talking about Ibsen. 

He was telling us to go back to 1840 and to forget 
Ibsen. The fantastic irrelevance of this advice was 
exactly the kind of thing to bring us down again to 
reality. Ibsen?—What had Ibsen to do with anything 
at all? We had never heard of the fellow. We knew 
of no one but of Captain Marryat and Fenimore Cooper. 
We believed in nothing but in Captain Luff, the most 
villainous of smugglers ; and the press-gang was round 
the corner waiting to bear away Margaret’s sweetheart 
to H.M.S. Queen Charlotte. [Scene 3—The appari- 
tion—‘‘ You are alive—alive!’’—The Press Gang!! 
Run to earth—The parting, ‘‘ there are better things 
for Englishmen at times like these than marriage ’’. ] 
Mr. Irving’s production had as little to do with 1840 as 
with 1911. It was a production for hopeful, blood- 
thirsty young people of all ages and periods ; for anyone 
wise enough to be illuded by costumes, card-board and 
limelight, with rant, bustle and noise of the best, into 
living over the games and story-books of yesterday. 
Mr. Irving’s playbill was a talisman to destroy time : 
his first whisper of Ibsen brought time back. Ibsen is 
of a period; but the black art of Mr. Laurence Irving 
is not for this year or for the year 1840, but for every 
year. If you are a subject for his magic, let him try it 
upon you. If you are not, stay away; or, if you go, do 
not expect any one of the chosen to listen to your criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Laurence Irving’s career as an actor-manager 
has so far been extremely interesting. Judging from 
his practice he has a supreme contempt of the ordinary 
theatres of his day, and would at all costs be distin- 
guished. ‘‘ Margaret Catchpole ”’ is as unlike any thing 
his —— are doing as was ‘‘ The Unwritten 
Law ’’.. What will be the real quality of his manage- 
ment is ; not yet quite clear. Nothing definite has come 
through so far, except that he is not going to follow 
with any crowd, big or little. His sudden introduction 
of a breezy melodrama in almost correct form into the 
very middle of West End enterprise is splendidly defiant, 
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It is a declaration of independence from which we would 
like to augur better things. Mr. Laurence Irving 
apparently wishes to be independent alike of the intel- 
lectuals and of the play-merchants. I am greatly 
wondering what he will do next. PJ 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
By C. H. Baker. 


Moser permanent property of masters of painting, 
whatever their degree, is to see further through 
a brick wall than their followers. Whatever the par- 
ticular tradition they work in, a state largely dependent 
on chronology, these masters excel by just so much 
as they ‘‘ see more in things ’’. So that as a rule their 
mastery rests upon qualities that, in the general view, 
are foreign to the school or tradition they represent. 
Their disciples on the other hand exemplify the very 
essence of their formula ; they in fact reflect the popular 
conception of their master, while he excels on quite 
another plane. Van Eyck, for instance, and Hilliard 
are generally associated with a tradition of minute 
detail; but their greatness rests upon their perception 
of atmosphere and breadth over and above the finish of 
their respective schools. Holbein, again, or Ku K’ai- 
Chih, the Chinese master of the fourth century, each 
representing what is considered a flat convention, excels 
in virtue of an unsurpassed power of expressing pro- 
jecting bulk. Velazquez, Puvis, Manet, are variously 
classed as the chief exponents of objectivity abstraction 
and synthetics, or whatever is the right word. But 
they equally are what they are because of their vision 
for quite other things—tenderness, mysterious emotion 
and delicate refinement. The followers of these masters 
are excellently minute in finish; as flat as flounders; 
as synthetically bald as anyone can wish. But they 
are not masters; they cannot “ see ’’ (for which put 
feel) the things that matter. 

Art nowadays is in a period of cold simplification 
and detachedness; the camera and_ Victorian 
academics have made ‘“‘finish’’ and _ sentiment 
almost unmentionable in decent circles. | We should 
then look to find our current masters standing 
above the crowd on their capacity for emotion, 
richness of content, and subtle tenderness of 
vision. The New English Art Club’s exhibition 
in Suffolk Street nicely demonstrates the relations of 
masters and disciples, and shows conclusively that 
depth of feeling makes the man. Mr. Steer’s 
‘““The End of the Chapter’? is the most com- 
plete piece of large genre that he, or anyone else in 
our time, has done. It is hung a little unfortunately 
between pictures which are only saved from telling as 
black spots by the dinginess of the wall’s unpleasant 
red. This sordid red does no good to Mr. Steer’s blue 
dress. The gaiety and objectivity in his former pieces 
of this kind have been replaced by a rich sense of inner 
life, by understanding sympathy and tenderness. One 
feels apologetic for mentioning such things, in so objec- 
tive times; but it is sustaining to reflect that no con- 
siderable painter, not even Hals, could keep up this 
celebrated attitude of detachment when once he had 
achieved perception. 

Mr. Steer’s technique pari passu is enriched: his 
simplicity and emphasis of design ; his rhythmic scale of 
colour and economy of painting. It all looks so easy, 
this placing of masses, this flow of colour. The 
brilliant blue of the dress passes like a waning echo, 
or the sharp cyanine of a sky, seen high up between 
clouds, imperceptibly into the general sum and atmo- 
sphere of the whole. It is superfluous to analyse the 
science with which the artist’s emotional perception 
of this rhythm is expressed: to point out the extra- 
ordinary sense of colour and values that by a single 
half tone merges the bright lemon of the book (whose 
last chapter has liberated this pensive mood) into the 
silvery blue brocade, which in turn links the con- 
summating note of the dress to the background. ‘‘ The 
Storm Passing Away’, No. 171, is among the finest 


landscapes Mr. Steer has painted: it is more com- 
plete than his Johannesburg ‘‘ Corfe Castle ’’, richer in 
subtleties, yet simpler and larger. By some emphasis 
of elimination, if I may be pardoned so apparently 
ingenious a phrase, the picture expresses drifting 
motion in a degree I do not elsewhere recall. The 
passing storm seems to drag its lucent curtain across 
the sky and landscape; this movement is the motif of 
the piece. Nothing is fixed upon in the picture that 
shall interrupt this sweeping largeness. With a 
knowledge I could not pretend to analyse, and a skill 
in gradation, slanting lines, and emphasis this triumph 
of vitality and elimination is attained. But Mr. Steer, 
judging by his younger followers, embodies a tradition 
in which subtleties of value, nuances of delicate colour, 
and that infinity which only tenderness and reverent 
enthusiasm produce, have no place. Instead of them 
a typical Steeresque piece riots in crude pigment; in 
flake white, chrome, and ultramarine applied raw in 
various thicknesses, symbolic of dramatically lit trees 
and frenzied skies. 

A similar misapprehension of what is Mr. Sargent’s 
real strength has, these many years, undone quite pro- 
mising young painters, from Brough onwards. ‘‘ Non- 
chaloir ’’ is a fine example of the qualities that are this 
strength : perception and indefinable expression of inner 
content and an extraordinary sense of the impalpable 


as opposed to the blunt facts he is generally credited — 


with. Mr. Sargent is different from his following 
fundamentally because of his responsiveness to the 
mysterious romance of atmosphere, and (in his indi- 
vidual leisure moments) of personality. Of course he 
towers above them on his draughtsmanship and sense 
of tone and paint; but these after all are the outward 
signs of an inner consciousness of subtleties. 

The third prominent individuality in the ‘* New 
English’ exhibition, from which Mr. John again is 
absent, is Mr. Holmes’. When his at present infant 
following has grown enough, its creed and marks will 
be the obvious things, black outlines, emphatic pattern, 
deep blue fells (on the crude side), and enterprising 
greens. Perhaps a sound and simple way of painting 
will go with them. Of contemporary schools this should 
be the most useful, though its contact with and expres- 
sion of life will be very insufficient. Mr. Holmes, how- 
ever, fundamentally is quite independent of all this. His 
masterly economy and private tradition minister in- 
comparably to his self-expression. But their importance 
is but secondary to the qualities in his art that demand 


their service. Without his depth of emotion, response tor 


colour and sense of the vast—elemental and significant 
in Nature, his formule would have a purely academic 
interest. Proportionately, too, they would lose signi- 
ficance and character : the patterns would have nothing 
to express, the colour no emotion. A sojourn in Mr. 
Holmes’ country completely gives away a_ secret of 
which, for all I know, he may be privately aware, if not 
ashamed. Before everything this painter is a realist 
whose technique is the outcome of a_ fastidious 
search for ‘‘ consistency of symbol ’’: no other style 
would realiy be so realistic. His ‘‘ Wensleydale ’’ is 


primarily an inspired interpretation of Nature’s ceaseless. 


pageant, the perpetual march of wind and cloud and 
changing moods. Here we have her wan chill sunlight, 
the menace of deep, hurrying shadows, sullen, cheerless 
gleams, and the eternal indifference of mountain crags. 
Secondarily it is a striking instance of consistency of 
treatment. 

This, however, is not more important than congruity 
of conception. It is the capavity to ‘‘feel’’ the less 
cbvious things, to penetrate to the essential spirit, that 
creates art. Hence, it seems to me, a vision that sees 
in flowers only an opportunity of summarising and 
‘* post-impressionising ’’, no matter how skilfully, is 
guilty of using incomparably precious things unworthily. 
Such people have imperfect sympathy. Of course a 


symbol, or convention, must be used to translate life. 


into paint; but unless. such symbol express vital 
character the performance is a mannerism. © Constable 
on this theme is healthy reading ; he speaks of “‘. . « 
the productions of men who have lost sight of Nature 
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and strayed into the vacant fields of idealism ; some- 
times, indeed, with talent ’’. Miss Turner’s flower 
paintings may be less intellectual and synthetic than 
Miss Tyrwhitt’s ; they may be less telling as decoration, 
But in that they reveal response to the infinite mystery 
and fragile charm that are flowers’ essence, they enhance 
our sympathy with life. 

Form, however repellent the motif of a picture, always 
has inherent beauty. Formlessness invariabiy awakens 
a kind of nausea. A dead woman's face, or a weeping 
man’s, contains rare possibilities of beauty; in the 
former repose unbroken by any disfiguring desires or 
meanness, and in the latter abandonment of self-con- 
sciousness, would give a draughtsman, whatever his 
cold detachment, unique material. Figure, for example, 
as they say, Daumier’s full harvest from it. But, apart 
from questions of placing and scale, Mr. Lamb initially 
fails by making his poor morte, in No. 198, repulsive, 
because his form is weak and sluggy Instinctively 
we reject with disgust such formlessness, whether it be 
in academics, such as *‘ Le Bain Ture ”’ of Ingres, or 
in this. His weeping people fail because his attitude 
to them is not unsophisticated, and certainly not signi- 
ficantly subjective. The actual facts of unrestrained 
and unselfconscious grief are not calmly registered ; 
there is instead the suggestion of an academic recipe. 
On the other hand Mr. Lamb as yet has not gained 
from experience the philosophy that would lift him to 
realise the human significance of grief and death. 

From this experimental and insenitive art to the 
charming accomplishment of Mr. MacEvoy’s ‘* Anais ”’ 
is as far as one can travel between most pictures. Mr. 
MacEvoy is in a solitary tradition, an especial school, 
inside the New English Club. A student of Little Dutch 
Masters, of Titian, and Gainsborough, he long ago 
achieved a sound and refined method of painting. Any- 
thing coarse in pigment or insensitive in vision is un- 
thinkable in his quiet atmosphere. _Perceptive in an 
unusual degree of a certain wistful delicacy and 
graciousness in woman; and of the rich content of light- 
filled air and vibrant colour he has the gift of painting 
pictures that radiate an influence of tender depth; that 
wonderfully suggest their labour was love’s labour. 


NEW MUSIC FOR OLD. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


being Coronation time and London being 

crowded with cousins from the country and cousins 
and friends from over-seas, it seems to have occurred to 
Mr. Robert Newman and the directors of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra that we might care to hear a little music ; 
and as there are only some fifty or sixty concerts a week 
to satisfy our wants they organised a London musical 
festival. They ought not to be blamed, but rather to 
be praised ; and above all they ought to be supported. 
I cordially recommend all who are masters or mistresses 
of their time at 12 o'clock to-day, and who have not 
already booked seats, to hurry off to Queen’s Hall to 
hear Bach’s ‘* Matthew ”’ Passion rendered with some 
regard for the composer’s intentions. Of course 
Queen’s Hall is not a church, but in most other respects 
the sublime work will be given as nearly as is possible 
in these days under the conditions and in the manner 
Bach would have desired. Copies of the old wind in- 
struments with the reedy tone so beloved in the 
eighteenth century will be employed; all the wind will 
be largely augmented; and I have no doubt the Leeds 
Choral Union will sing the choruses and chorales as they 
ought to be sung. This festival is a very different 
matter from the ordinary provincial affair. In the 
provincial towns the luckless inhabitants are offered a 
terrific orgy of music for a few days, and for the rest 
of the year if they have any musical cravings at all they 
must go unsatisfied. In London the army of concert- 
givers, quite undaunted, will go on as usual and next 
week we shall be able to hear as much music as we 
want. In the provinces the profits, if any, go to 


charities : in London the festival is rightly treated as an 


ordinary musical speculation, and if it is successful 


London will benefit in the end. In the provinces, 
though of late there has been a vast improve- 
ment in this respect, whole concerts are wasted 


on the ‘‘ Messiah’? and Elijah and the novel- 
ties are largely old-fashioned trade cantatas; here 
we are getting the less familiar masterpieces and a 
big array of new things which show more artistic 
conscience and artistic striving than those trade can- 
tatas. If I say time is ‘* wasted ’’ on the ‘* Messiah ’”’, 
it is not to depreciate a magnificent piece of music : my 
objection is that most choral societies can and do sing it 
fairly well and fairly often, and it seems to me a pity 
everlastingly to devote the extra resources available ata 
festival to a work that everybody knows. As_ for 
‘** Elijah ’’, the less said the better: people only get 
angry when they read that ** Elijah ’’ is not a mighty 
work. 

During the week some fine work has been done. 
Passing over Monday evening, Elgar’s ** Gerontius ”’ 
being already ancient and Max Reger’s setting of the 
100th psalm unnecessary, on Tuesday afternoon the pro- 
gramme was a noble one. (And speaking of pro- 
gramme, if ever I talked vulgarly I would call the charge 
of one shilling for the programmes of these concerts a 
very tall order.) It began with an English rhapsody of 
Mr. Perey Pitt, a robust and jolly thing with touches 
of real beauty here and there. Modern treatment of 
old folk-songs does not as a rule commend itself to me: 
either the true flavour is lost or we get distasteful, be- 
cause affected and self-conscious, archaisms; but if 
the deed is to be done at all it could not be better done. 
But, by the way, is Mr. Pitt a member of the Legitimist 
League? I ask because he concludes his rhapsody with 
‘** Here’s a health unto his Majesty ’’—a cavalier toast, 
surely! Still, it is a good tune, which is more than 
ean be said for the North German ‘‘ God save the 
King ’’. In the course of the piece Purcell’s ‘** Lillibur- 
lero ’’—which ‘** sang a deluded monarch out of three 
kingdoms ’’—is charmingly handled, perhaps to pre- 
vent any doubts arising as to Mr. Pitt’s loyalty. One 
of the most wonderful things of the afternoon was Mr. 
Pablo Casals’ playing of Haydn's ’cello concerto in D. 
This work, I am half-ashamed to own, was quite un- 
known to me—to me, a biographer of Haydn—and vet 
it is a most lovely and romantic work: how on earth 
none came to write it at Esterhaz in those dreary days 
is more than a modern man can understand. Mr. 
Casals played it in his most superb style ; he was modern, 
up-to-date, and vet he remained classical. And after 
this came the double concerto of Brahms: a work de- 
pleted of all virility, of all genuine inventiveness, a 
futile composition. It seemed to me a pity to hear such 
a poor thing given by such exuberantly great artists ; 
but so it was, and I had to sit silently while the audience 
expressed their opinions about the performance—about 
the performance, I say, and not the concerto. Debussy’s 
‘‘ Images ’’ are poor enough stuff. I quite agree with 
Mr. Filson Young, who said that no man had ever 
greater facility of expression and less to express than 
Debussy. One or two snatches of pretty melody occur, 
but the bulk of the music is made up entirely of instru- 
mental effects. The miserable, whining accents 
throughout are deplorable. When I listen to such 
music as this, and to portions of Strauss’ ‘‘ Salome,”’ 
and to Elgar’s concerto, and to the same composer’s 
new symphony, I wonder what on earth the men are 
afraid of. In Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony there is 
terror and a nightmare oppression; but we know the 
man was going crazy, and even in his craziness there 
is dignity of speech and not a hint of this whipped-cur- 
like whining. 1 believe Debussy has many admirers, 
but it is to be hoped that he has few imitators. 

Messrs. Casals and Kreisler made Tuesday’s concert 
a delight, and Mr. Harold Bauer made Wednesday’s 
a delight. No living player treats Mozart so lovingly 
and beautifully as he does: there is plenty of fire, but 
restrained fire; there is all the tenderness that Mozart 
demands, but tenderness never degenerates into any- 
thing approaching sentimentality. Sir Henry Wood 
had just given us the G minor symphony exquisitely ; 
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but even that feat paled before the rendering of the 
D minor concerto—and, of course, we must remember 
that an equal share of the praise given to Mr. Bauer 
must goto Sir Henry. The rest of the concert was mere 
boredom. Even Mr. Bauer could not make Strauss’ 
‘** Burleske ’’ interesting. It is interminable—I thought 
it would never finish; and it is also a washed-out copy 
of Brahms. As for ‘‘ Zarathustra *’ and the ‘* Salome ”’ 
extracts, have I not spoken of them often enough? I 
simply cannot like them. Discords matter not at all to 
me, but I want beautiful discords. 

It is impossible for me in a single article, and after so 
short a period for reflection, to give a decided opinion on 
two new compositions—Sir Edward Elgar’s symphony 
and Mr. Granville Bantock’s orchestral poem ‘‘ Dante 
and Beatrice’’. Until I have heard them again I mean 
to sit on the fence, and what I have to say must be taken 
as a temporary judgment likely to be upset on considera- 
tion in my own court of appeal. The characteristic of 
the symphony is woodenness. There is no life, no 
savour or flavour, in the themes; and the treatment of 
them is purely mechanical. There is plenty of the 
whining tones I have just alluded to; but in the case of 
Elgar this unenjoyable feature comes, I think, not from 
any fear or funk of life, but from a desire to get 
modernity, up-to-dateness, by a free use of chromatics. 
The best movement is the third—it at any rate has spirit 
and go. The largo is a very poor thing : it is pompous 
and has sorrowful accents, but it means nothing. 
Throughout the symphony sequences are employed 
freely, lavishly—sequences, those awful signs of an 
exhausted invention. Some of my readers will remem- 
ber how Gounod, in his dreary old age, wrote a dreary 
oratorio called ‘* Mors et Vita ’’, which consisted wholly 
of sequences. The man had nothing to say, but the 
money was forthcoming for an oratorio and the music- 
‘paper had to be covered with notes. Perhaps Sir 
Edward will take the hint. He is becoming the legiti- 
mate successor of the all-powerful trio of ancient days ; 
and I must say that both Stanford and Mackenzie in 
their prime did finer work than he has yet given us. 
Mr. Bantock’s poem is a thing one likes and perhaps 


may get to love. It is full of the atmosphere that has- 


grown or formed round the legend of Dante and Beatrice 
—it might be a translation into music of a Rossetti 
poem. The theme which the programmist tells us stands 
for Beatrice is one of the loveliest ever written by any 
composer. It is a pity the work is so lengthy: Mr. 
Bantock’s pen is so fluent that it runs on far too long 
after he has finished saying what he has to say. But 
this opinion, like that on Elgar’s symphony, is liable to 
revision. 

I fear this is a rather scrappy comment on a great 
and significant week of music. Some of the new works 
“mentioned will be treated more fairly in a later article, 
and one, which I have not even referred to, by Dr. 
Walford Davies, deserves and will receive special atten- 
tion. 


‘“ EVERYBODY ”? AND THE SEASON. 
By Fitson Younc. 

"THE London season is a combination of mysteries. 

No one manages it or is responsible for it; there 

is no one, except perhaps the King, whose presence or 

absence makes much difference to it; it is a thing that 

happens, and, like the temporal seasons of the year, it 

begins and ends quite independently of the official dates 

assigned to it on the calendar. No one can say exactly 

when it has begun, and no one can tell on which 

particular sultry day of July it expires, although there 
comes a day of Spring when, walking in the Park, you 

realise that the season has begun, and another day when, 

in the same place amid the falling of leaves still green, 

you realise that itis over. It is late or early apparently 

owing to the movements of certain people or the oc- 

cupation of certain houses, but probably its real life 

_is determined by the weather and the vernal life of flowers 
andtrees. One would be fairly accurate if one described 

_it as beginning in London with the lilac, being at its 


full tide during the life of the hawthorn and rhodo- 
dendron, and ending with the first death of roses. 

And what does it consist of ? Primarily, of the move- 
ments of a very small world indeed. That part of social 
life which is bound up with the political world and the 
entertainments of political hosts and hostesses goes on 
independently of the Season, which consists of a series 
of public functions and of private parties which are 
described by the sedulous society press as ‘* important ’’. 
But this is a very small world; there are perhaps forty 
important hostesses in London, everyone with perhaps 
five hundred names on her list, and of these five hundred 


names at least two hundred will be common to all the ° 


forty lists. The other three hundred are made up of 
almost innumerable circles which are grouped round the 
central circle, intersecting it and each other at various 
points, and moving like a constellation round some fixed 
star. Hence this curious circumstance of London social 
life : that everyone is apt to think that his or her circle 
is the central and innermost circle of society, simply 
because by touching all the other circles at some point 
or other it creates the illusion of representing all that 
is smartest, most interesting, most exalted—in a word, 
that it contains ‘* everybody ”’. 

And who is ‘‘ everybody ’’? This is at once a highly 
technical question and also one of the deepest mysteries 
of the social philosophy. One is constantly reading of 
functions at which ‘* everybody ’’ was present; and yet 
if you were to scrutinise the list of guests you would be 
surprised to find what a number of persons of the highest 
importance were absent. To be included in the word 
‘* everybody ’’ means, of course, that you aspire to 
belong to a very small and exclusive world. Is it 
necessary, then, merely to be ‘‘ somebody ’’? Not at 
all. The Duke of X, who is hardly ever seen anywhere, 
the shutters of whose gloomy London mansion are only 
taken down about twice a vear, is undoubtedly ‘* some- 
body ’’, but he has no claim whatever to be included in 
the mystic ‘‘ everybody ’’. The Countess of Y, who in 
the past has wielded the social sceptre over many 
colonies, is also ‘‘ somebody ’’, but she is interested in 
quite serious things, frequents the most absurd and 
unsmart company, can make nothing fashionable by 
her presence, and would pass almost unnoticed at func- 
tions graced by smart people; while if you see the 
motor-car of little Mrs. Fribble, who is certainly nobody 
at all, standing in the line outside some house where 
a party is being given you may be quite sure that 
everybody ”’ is there. Hence the further distinction 
in this mystic society, ‘‘ everybody who is anybody ’’. 


The world, we may take it, is made up of three groups — 


of persons, described as ‘‘ somebody ’’, ** everybody ”’, 


and ‘* everybody who is anybody ”’; but the greatest of . 


these, and the thing which ‘makes the London Season 
what it is, is ‘‘ everybody ”’. 

Not Everyman, you see, but everybody. The soul is 
left out; perhaps the head also; the body is the great 
thing. ‘‘ Everyman”? is all the world; ‘‘ everybody ” 
is London society minus its head and its heart and its 
soul. It is hard to say who is the best judge of 
‘* everybody ”’ ; perhaps those kings of appetite, Messrs. 
Kramer, Charies, Ventura and Priiger, who hover bene- 
ficently over the public meals of everybody—everybody, 
that is to say, who is sometimes seen dining at the 
Carlton or the Ritz. Probably no one is a finer judge of 
those sinister shades of social life than Monsieur Kramer, 
the incomparable Jacques, who is that always admirable 
thing, a man unrivalled and supreme in his art ‘and 
profession. If you could walk invisibly by the side of 
that debonair figure that threads its way among the 
tables you would learn not only who ‘‘everybody ’’ was, 
but who was “‘ anybody ”’ and ‘‘ somebody ’’. A hundred 
differing shades of manner are exactly suited to a 
hundred differing grades of social person. _With.the 
important Jew Jacques is serious and intimate and 
important; with the rich and well-known Ameri- 
can, who loves ‘to be a little bullied by a ‘maitre 
d’hétel, he ‘is brisk, businesslike, but flatter- 
ingly familiar; for the rich and unknown Ameti- 
can calling for Krug by the magnum. he has. an 
-icy and unapproachable cordiality; for the quiet 
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little man sitting at a table by himself and drinking 
Mattoni water he has a charming attention, with just 
a touch of homage in it. The little man is not ‘‘ every- 
body ’’; but he is somebody. And as Jacques sprinkles 
his bows and recognitions here and there you can not 
only read a page of society history at a glance, but you 
can learn a lesson in diplomacy which ought to be worth 
a good deal. There is no one too great not to be 
pleased by the reception of that perfect™ bow and the 
friendly and intelligent salutation of the eyes, while to 
some the recognition of Jacques is like the kiss of 
Beethoven. For myself, on those rare occasions when 
I dine at the Carlton I confess that the evening is entirely 
made or spoiled by the demeanour of Jacques. I pretend 
not to be looking when he passes by; but my heart is 
really beating fast, and if he salutes me and speaks my 
name nothing can destroy my good humour and pleasure. 
I feel that the world is a satisfactory and well-organised 
place in which merit meets with its due reward ; people 
may talk about injustice, but really everyone gets what 
he deserves inthe long run. . . . There have been even- 
ings on which Jacques has even stopped and talked to me 
for quite a long time; but these are not to be lightly 
written of; they are reserved for a volume of memoirs. 
But there are also black days on which, preoccupied by 
the exigencies of his office, Jacques passes me by with 
his eye fixed on some neighbouring table. Then indeed 
my spirits fall; he has not caught my eye; he will not 
look at me. And when I see him bestow that smile of 
greeting, that subtle flattery which is such a tonic to the 
self-respect of the recipient, upon another table, I suffer 
all the tortures of jealousy, those flaming and icy 
alternations with which the heart is seared in this terrible 
passion. He goes farther away, he has left the room ; 
a cold and hopeless gloom settles upon me. I look 
scornfully round at the throngs of idle people wasting 
on a single meal sums which would feed a starving 
multitude; I realise what a hollow farce is social exist- 
ence, how false in its standards, how hateful in its 
exaltation of mere riches, how base in its ignorance of 
true distinction. 

But Jacques is one of the few people who really sees 
and knows ‘‘everybody’’. The throng that makes 
London exciting in the Season, that gives such a sense 
of movement to its gay scenes, does not really consist 
of notable people ; it consists of people who have come 
to see the notable people, but who are really seeing one 
another. This throng moves about in the constant illu- 
sion that it is seeing everybody ; but everybody is not 
there. Everybody is not in the Park at Church Parade 
on Sundays, although everybody is fondly imagined to 
be there, and the real throng that makes the Park 
spectacular is there in search of something which, in 
fact, it hardly ever sees. ‘‘ Everybody ”’, asa corporate 
society, spends its time in avoiding the throng, while 
the throng occupies itself in following ‘‘ everybody ”’ ; 
with the result that they all follow the same track, but 
that the throng is always a little late, and everybody 
who is anybody has just gone. It is an amusing game 
to watch in the character of nobody ; and on these warm 
summer days there are worse occupations for 
““ nobody ”’, if he be of a philosophic turn of mind, than 
to sit under the scented shade of a hawthorn tree, to 
observe that vacant but picturesque human tide that 
seethes and froths along the green shores of the Park, 
and to speculate upon the relative advantages of being 
somebody, everybody, or nobody. 


FROM INGRES TO THE NEO-IMPRESSIONISTS. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


VERY time I pass the Pont de 1’Alma I see under the 
trees of the Quai d’Orsay a long wooden shed, from 
which I pretend every time to look away carelessly, but in 
my heart of hearts I know that the sight is a reproach and 
a threat. Sooner or later I shall have to walk into that 
place and face single-handed three or four thousand 
painters and seven thousand pictures. I shall walk into 


“that place and be jostled by ’Arry and ’Arriet, who will 


have come in to have a good laugh at the extraordinary 
things, and | shall drift along looking hopelessly at the 
obscene canvases, smiling faintly when I hear a guffaw, 
and all the time reading with my prophetic eye in some 
art magazine of 1931 that ‘‘in 1911 the master 
So-and-So, then a sub-inspector in the Parisian markets, 
exhibited his wonderful ‘ Femme 4 la Carotte,’ but not 
a single critic could discern the unique merit of the 
piece’’. Iam sure to be one of the purblind critics. I 
come in for my share of the future reproof. 

The feeling is depressing, and to delay it a while longer 
I will discharge another duty. I will stroll round to the 
Galerie Georges Petit and see the exhibition of another 
revolutionist. For he was a revolutionist the Ingres 
of 1830 whom we still call reverently Monsieur Ingres. 
Only yesterday I have referred to that invaluable ency- 
clopedia *‘ La Biographie Générale ’’—in the first and 
probably sole edition of 1850—and looked up the article 
devoted to him. He was still alive. The compiler 
hoped he might live as long as Titian. He was the 
unquestioned possessor of pictorial fame, but his 
triumph was that of the revolutionist. For years, for 
twenty-five vears, he had resisted the pressure and even 
the persecution of the Academic champions. He had 
stoutly denied that David and his petty followers were in 
possession of the truth. ‘* Nature, nature alone ’’, had 
been his motto, and who were the interpreters of 
Nature? Who, if not Raphael and Poussin? 

What a strange revolutionist! What an unexpected 
reading of Nature that seems to us which, a few years 
before Rousseau and Corot, named Poussin as one who 
had seen her face to face! And on entering the rooms 
where hang those drawings and pictures of which Mr. 
Collins Baker described the technique so well the other 
day, what an effort it takes to think of the artist as a 
bold reformer! Yet, Ingres was an initiator in his way ; 
he was a Raphaelite when everybody else was post- 
Raphaelite, and he was a romanticist without knowing it. 
He may have borrowed the brush of Mantegna or 
Giorgione when he painted ‘‘ L’Age d’Or’’ and ‘‘ Le 
Bain Turc ’’, but the imagination of Baudelaire guided 
his hand. No classic would have thought of such a 
serpentine tangling of flesh. 

These considerations make one doubtful about the use 
of the word barbarism, which we are too apt to apply 
to anything that strikes us as out of the way, and 
inclined me to sympathy with the poor Indépendants on 
the other side of the river. Boldness is not barbarism. 
Novelty is not barbarism. Barbarism is only ugliness in 
conception or hopeless inefficiency in execution. Does 
not this cover pretty well the post impressionist 
characteristics? But I remember a sentence in my 
‘* Biographie Générale ’’ with which the critic of Ingres 
concluded his article: ‘‘ Barbarism, in M. Ingres’ 
opinion, was only banal facility, easily satisfied perfunc- 
toriness, pretentious simplicity, bad taste and coarse- 
ness, Slavish imitation, in short, mediocrity in any 
disguise ’’’. Here is another side of barbarism. If 
banality may be regarded as uncivilised, how much of 
modern art and modern literature will have to be classed 
as negro work barely veneered? Which of the two 
kinds of barbarism—ugliness or “‘ easily satisfied per- 
functoriness ’’—am I to find rampant in the wooden 
shed? Which wave is going to crush me first? In I 
go, and at once I feel rather taken aback. Here I am 
in Room No. 1—all alone too—and there is no wave of 
any sort ready to overwhelm me. Most of these fifty or 
sixty pictures are indifferent, unpretending pieces of not 
very interesting modern work, with the exception of one 
M. Guillaudin, who can paint a sunny wall better than 
nine in ten artists. It is the same thing in Room No. 2, 
and even in the following rooms—though some shock- 
ingly sincere nudes begin to appear—and I wonder what 
has come over the Indépendants. Why! here is a M. 
Hanriot, who has made a careful study of Diaz, only is 
far more timid. Here is another who copies Roybet. 
Where on earth are the nightmares of yore? Where are 
the purple women with green eyes? Where are the 
grimacing caricatures with impossible titles and the mad- 
man’s arrangements of bright red, green and yellow 
parallelograms to represent houses and trees? Sud- 
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denly I discover a little canvas three-fourths of which 
are occupied by a woman’s head very like the man in the 
moon, but with a meek, not a staring expression ; close 
to the right temple a tree with a carefully calculated 
number of blossoms has been depicted. The title is 
‘* Spring ’’. Thank goodness, the old art is not lost. 
Soon after I come to Rooms 19 and 20. Ah! Here it is 
the wave, the terrible wave of barbarism, with the furious 
discharge of raw whites and blacks and the numberless 
discords in purples, and the individually weak but 
collectively maddening evocation of China gone crazy, 
and as I proceed, it is worse and the last seven rooms 
are hell. The very last picture of all is labelled No. 1, 
and it represents a bottle of absinthe with long spider’s 
legs and arms catching hold of a wretched toper prepara- 
tory to drowning him in a green ocean. Let us flee 
from the vision as if it were a threat, though it is not. 

Retracing my steps and gradually forgetting this 
museum of horrors, I make another review of the half- 
mile or so of painted canvas, and try to come to some- 
thing like a general impression. Gradually it becomes 
clearer. Yes, in spite of the frightening element in it, the 
Salon des Indépendants is already changing. The first 
year we saw it, and even last year, it was nothing but a 
Bedlam. This year it is evident from the arrangement 
of the exhibition that the organising board are ashamed 
of those absurdities, and one may expect that in a year or 
two there will be the same split here that we saw in the 
Salon twenty years ago. The obdurate daubmakers 
will be left to themselves and the rest will club together 
to have a chance of a notice or a sale. I see some 
excellent landscapes signed Pozier, Amelin, Lamour, 
Hazledine, etc., which ought to be, not even at the 
Salon d’Automne, but at either of the two official exhibi- 
tions. M. Amelin must be a pupil of Rusinol and would 
not cause more surprise than the latter. 

The difference between this salon and the others is no 
longer a divergence of theories, it is merely an inequality 
of talent. Formulas have long ceased to be of real 
importance, but it is still indispensable for a painter to 
be able to draw and to paint, and the characteristic of 
this exhibition lies not in its daring but in its amateurish- 
ness. In the most interesting of those forty-seven rooms 
I find three painters, M. Blanchet, M. Hirzenberg, and 
M. Le Serrec, who have feeling, delicacy and—the last 
mentioned especially—grace; but their colouring is 
timid and tentative, they do not know their trade well. 
Otherwise M. Le Serrec, who has hit upon a new type 
of sweet girlishness, would bea real master. Thousands 
of these pictures seem to be the work of people, mostly 
women, endowed with esthetic sensibilities, but ignoring 
that this is only the foundation of art, and that it is not 
enough to love and admire life and nature to make us 
share the feeling. As I was looking at a little landscape 
which seemed thus to suggest at the same time genuine 
ambition and inefficiency, the great finishing artist, sun, 
suddenly looked in and transfigured the picture. 
Probably the artist had preferred looking at his work 
while the sun was on it. I could not help thinking of the 
poets who fancy that because they write while the 
evening bell is ringing their readers will feel through 
their poor words the charm of the evening bell. The 
true name of this exhibition ought not to be Salon 
des Indépendants, but the Easily Satisfied Association. 
Perfunctoriness has nothing to do with independence. 


ON PAINS AND PENALTIES. 
By BERTRAM SMITH. 


T HERE was nothing drastic, nothing forcible about 

the forms of punishment which chiefly appealed:-to 
Those in Authority, when I was still an inmate of the 
nursery, and which I am to suppose contributed their 
quota to the formation of the character that I now boast. 


‘Far be it from me to allow to these pains and penalties 


any measure of success in that endeavour, if one is to 
judge them only by results.. But I have always held 
them in high esteem, both for their perfect simplicity 
and for the undoubted mastery with which they ob- 
tained their immediate object. The punishment may 


not, strictly speaking, have fitted the crime—at least it 
fitted the criminal. Castigation, fine or imprisonment 
would have been, I know, more easily endured, and 
therefore less effective than this admirable and artless 
system of punishment by boredom. It was nothing 
more than a ferced pause im the headlong course of 
one’s life, the imposition of a period of inactivity, un- 
eventfulness, and therefore intolerable dulness. In 
later life it may well be that one would find it no great 
hardship to have to sit for an hour on a chair and do 
nothing—indeed, I think there are days with most of 
us when we would gladly welcome such a programme 
were there anyone of a sufficient authority to enforce 
it. But it was not so then. And to be sent to bed an 
hour before one’s usual time would to many of us now 
be a luxury and a satisfaction. Then one regretted 
bitterly that one lost hour which could never be 
recovered. 

The punishment of sitting on chairs was derived, 
it may be, from the ancient institution of the stocks; 
certainly it is related to it, in that one was thereby sub- 
jected to the jibes and sarcasm of the passer-by. If one 
had a brother engaged at the time on any engrossing 
or exciting pursuit it was natural that he should bring 
it into the room where one was thus detained and spread 
it forth and gloat over it; while through the open 
window came joyous shouts of freedom, hardly called 
for by the nature of the occasion. And there one sat 
with set teeth and clouded brow, going through with it 
to the best of one’s poor ability, trying to concentrate 
one’s ever-wandering thoughts upon some subject that 
would help the time to pass, trying above all not to 
look at the clock ; but ever and anon one’s eyes would 
be drawn back to it by a dreadful fascination. The 
jaunty and casual air with which one had taken up 
one’s position had barely outlasted the first five 
minutes : it had been followed by a state of wriggling 
impatience that grew ever in intensity. Of course a 
whole hour was a tremendous sentence—I fancy it was 
equivalent to about three months’ hard labour in later 
life—and no bird escaping from the fowler’s snare can 
have felt a greater relief and exultation than I when at 
last the minute hand would creep round again to its 
starting-place and I could kick the chair away and 
scamper forth. 

To be sent to bed an hour before one’s time carried 
with it a certain sting that added greatly to its morti- 
fication. It was not so much a question of it being 
before the usual time, as of it being before one’s 


younger sister. That was an indignity, an encroach- | 


ment upon one’s just rights, an infringement of the 
hereditary system which rules with an iron rod in every 
nursery. But quite apart from that it was terrible to 
have the day cut short. I like to think of that and to. 
remember that there was a time when every separate 
day was a special gift and a vast opportunity, when it 
was a poignant loss to have it even thus curtailed. 
But on those occasions when I was the victim of this 
sad experience there came at last to me a certain fortu-. 
nate philosophy which was infinitely comforting. For 
I reflected that the sooner I was safe in bed and sound 
asleep (and the two were almost simultaneous) the 
nearer I had come to To-morrow. In a way one might 
count the episode, if one reflected calmly, as a gain. 
For one was actually nearer by a whole hour than those 
others, still downstairs, to To-morrow. And splendid 
as To-day had been it was never comparable with To- 
morrow. 

The dreadful experience of sitting on chairs reached 
its climax on a memorable Saturday when we had 
forgotten that one in Authority would return from 
the office early in the afternoon instead of after tea. 
I know not how it came about that the moated castle 
we had built was allowed to degenerate into a pool of 
liquid mud, or which of us it was that had conceived 
the idea of playing a new form of hunt-the-slipper in 
its horrid depths, but when the sport was at its height 
the gate at the bottom of the lawn opened and we re- 
membered—that it was Saturday! We were caught, 
one might say with literal truth, red-handed. The 
sentences were very heavy, as was inevitable, and‘ on. 
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the following afternoon, when they were carried out, 
every sitting-room in the house was requisitioned, and 
for a silent hour each held its wriggling victim on a 
chair. So fully was the available space occupied that 
one of us indeed was relegated to the summer-house ; 
and I, who was only ‘ doing half an hour ’’, on the 
theory that I had been led astray, had at least the 
satisfaction of adjourning there, when my own time 
was up, and making faces at him through the window. 

A sort of combination of these two torms of punish- 
ment was tried once, I remember, on a Sunday when 
we escaped from going to church by hiding in the 
rhubarb. It was not that we objected to church in any 
special degree ; it was rather that we could not resist 
the rhubarb, which at that time had grown long and 
rank and splendidly dense. It was such a perfect 
hiding-place that we had only to find an adequate 
reasen for hiding, and to escape from church did as 
well as any other. It was splendid to hear people 
calling one’s name within a few yards of where one 
lay, when one could actually peer out and see their legs. 
And when all was still we crept forth and began to 
wonder and discuss ‘*‘ how long we would get’’. It 
was decreed that we go to bed in the afternoon! But 
that as a punitive experiment failed of its object. It 
Was an innovation, and therefore interesting. It was 
almost an adventure. To be in bed in broad sunshine, 
when one was quite well! It was altogether too amus- 
ing a situation to depress. 

But by far the most effective form of punishment to 
which we were subjected was the dread Apology. It is 
hard in later life—it is, 1 think, especially hard to news- 
paper editors and members of Parliament—to apologise. 
It is almost impossible, in my experience, to a small boy. 
Well do I remember a hideous day of dark rebellion 
when this awful task was put upon me. We had been 
throwing snow-balls at a girls’ schocl—naturaily !— 
znd one at least of them had found its billet. I was 
adjudged the culprit, not because I was the eldest, nor 
yet because I had first theught of it, but because I 
alone had succeeded, where all had tried, in hitting the 
mark. And that rankled deeply. It was decreed that I 
call on the lady principal and apologise. For the rest 
of that day, and for much of the night that followed, 
I was torn and tortured by a strange and mordant 
shame. I shunned the rest of the company and brood=d 
in seclusion. And then with a sort of wild unthinking 
dash I seized my cap and ran, never stopping for a 
moment till I had pulled the bell. In broken _half- 
defiant tones I got it over. The lady, to my great 
surprise, made little of it, and talked of the pleasure of 
snow-balling, and asked me to stay to tea. I think 
she understood what I had been through. And I re- 
turned an hour later with a calm and equal mind. But 
the incident had scored itself deep upon my fickle 
memory. I never now throw snow-balls at girls’ 
schools, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


MODERN ITALY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Furze Platt, Maidenhead, 21 May 1911. 


Sir,—I hope you will pardon some belated remarks 
on your article of 25 March and the letter signed 
‘* A Traveller ’’ appearing in your issue of 29 April, both 
referring to modern Italy. Having been out of England 
I have only now had an opportunity of seeing either the 
article or the letter. 1 claim to speak with some know- 
ledge of Italy, having lived there’for many years, and 
having lately revisited the country and been much im- 
pressed with the change in it. I brought an un- 
prejudiced mind to the observation of land and people, 
for I had never been a fanatical admirer of the 
Risorgimento. 

I lived in Florence through many. barren and dis- 
appointing years and assisted at a spectacle of general 


disillusionment. Yet now on revisiting that, city and 
Rome and other places, I feel that your contributor and 
your correspondent are both too severe. As regards 
irreligion, I never found Italians generally religious, but 
so far from being worse in that respect than formerly, 
they struck me as having undergone a revival in faith 
and ia respect for the Church, largely due to the better 
education and stricter conduct of the clergy, although 
partly attributable also to a fear of Socialism and 
Anarchism—not a spiritual motive, certainly, and one 
tending in many cases to mere lip-service, but nobody 
will deny that even im the old days, so much vaunted, the 
piety of the average man or woman would have proved 
rather shallow on investigation. 

As to the general level of intelligence and education, I 
found that unquestionably higher in all classes, especially 
as regards the women, and on the economic side the im- 
provement is manifest to any unprejudiced observer. 
Wages are higher, and the people are better clothed and 
better fed. It is true that taxation is very heavy and 
that prices have risen enormously. In the cities, above 
all in Rome, this state of things doubtless breeds much 
discontent, but the really hopeful, the fruitful thing, is 
that the people, the workers are everywhere doing their 
best to correct the vices of their Government. It is the 
spirit of the lower classes which I found so admirable. 
Their industry, their frugality, their courage are beyond 
praise, and these are the qualities which make a present 
success of co-operation and promise even greater results 
for the future. 

I talked with boatmen on the Riviera, with peasants 
in the Campagna, with tradespeople in the cities, and 
wherever I got down to the roots of the national life I 
found a living, growing thing. In Liguria the peasants 
emigrate and return after some years in North or South 
America with savings which they invest in land—very 
often the plot on which a man was born forming the 
nucleus of his purchase. ‘This land they set themselves 
to cultivate, and the ground within a generation has 
quintupled in value, while a class of peasant proprietors 
has arisen whose very existence tends to the diffusion of 
wealth and the stability of institutions. 

The same is the case in the Roman Campagna 
(although there the people emigrate comparatively little) 
and in other parts, and my contention is that such self- 
helpfulness is the product of conditions which would be 
impossible if the country were not fundamentally healthy 
and progressive. 

Yours iaithfuily, 
BAsIL Dare. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAyY REVIEW. 
National Liberal Club S.W., 22 May 1911. 


Sir,—May an Adult Suffragist be permitted a brief 
reply to Miss Wilding Davison? She is indignant 
that Mr. Henderson should have introduced an Adult 
Suffrage Bill while the Conciliation Biil is still before 
the House of Commons. She complains that she and 
her friends *‘ have had good reason to suspect the bona 
fides of the Adult Suffragists, except those tried and 
true friends like Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Philip 
Snowden ”’ 

It is a strange choice of names. Mr. Hardie is one 
of the ‘‘ backers ’’ of Mr. Henderson’s Bill, and is thus 
one of those whom Miss Davison holds unchivalrous 
and suspect. Mr. Snowden one can scarcely, I fear, 
count an Adult Suffragist. ‘‘ Theoretically ’’, he said 
in the House last year, ‘‘ I believe in Adult Suffrage 
. . . but I would not deal with the enfranchisement of 
women by a proposal to enfranchise the whole of thé 
11,000,000 adult women in the country at once’’, 
Interrupting Sir Walter Nugent, he announced that 
there was one Labour member (presumably himself) 
who would be satisfied if he believed the Conciliation 
Bill to be final. 

Miss Davison proceeds to repeat the assertion that 
the deputation from the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, which was received by the 
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Prime Minister on 9 February, deliberately slurred over 
the question of woman suffrage. If she will refer to 
page 31 of the March quarterly report of the Congress, 
she will, I-hope, be induced to withdraw her charge. 

Neither these Trade Unionists nor other Adult Sul- 
iragists are in the least disposed to ‘* throw over the 
cause of woman suffrage ’’. But, pace Miss Davison, 
they believe that ‘* human rights ’’ are possessed by 
women other than those who occupy households. And 
some of them think, as Miss Davison for the nonce 
appears to think, as most Conservative Suffragists 
think, that the passing of the Conciliation Bill would 
prove an obstacle in the way of the coming of Adult 
Suffrage. For that not inadequate reason many of 
them dislike and may, at a later stage, even oppose the 
Bill. 

One last word. Miss Davison’s comment upon the 
speeches of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Burdett Coutts is 
interesting. Mr. Henderson, she says, tried to prove 
that the Bill would postpone Adult Suffrage. Mr. 
Coutts declared that it would lead to Adult Suffrage. 
‘* The arguments used are mutually destructive and are 
therefore equally valid.’’ It is a curious essay in logic. 
Most of us would suspect another possibility—that one 
opinion was right, the other wrong. But Miss Davi- 
son and her friends wish to avoid the responsibility and 
the danger of offering an opinion themselves. To do 
so would be to lose votes, and votes are more important 
than consistency. They wish both the support of Mr. 
Coutts and the support of Mr. Henderson, and so they 
appeal to them by two flatly contradictory arguments, 
which by very reason of their contradiction they 
announce to be ‘‘ equally valid’’. Do any of your 
readers understand Miss Davison, I wonder. Frankly, 
Idonot. But I will refrain from ‘‘ suspecting her bona 
fides 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W., N. Ewer. 


MURRAY GUTHRIE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
London, 23 May 1g11. 
Sir,—As one closely associated with Murray 
Guthrie in finance, will you permit me to differ in one 
respect from Mr. Filson Young’s otherwise admirable 
and throughout most touching appreciation? Mr. 
Murray Guthrie may have made mistakes in the past— 
what great man has not?—but he profited therefrom. 
His disease had laid hold of him not for one but for 
several years, and as I think of what he accomplished in 
spite of his suffering, I feel certain that had good health 
been given him he would have risen—and in a compara- 
tively short time—to be great in the world of finance. 
Yours etc., 


E. C, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


** Gascoyne ’’, Snakes’ Lane, Woodford Green, 
19 May tort. 

Sir,—A false impression has been created, due mainly 
to the inferences of two of your morning contemporaries, 
incorrectly allocating the authorship of the Crystal 
Palace Empire in miniature idea. This misconception 
is likely to cause some confusion in connexion with the 
work and very much wider sphere of the Domes and 
Grounds of Empire project, contemplated for several 
years past, of which the Festival of Empire exhibition 
is a result, and forms with its leading features, all-red 
route, and governing characteristics an extensive part 
of the original and future plan. Will you allow me 
through the Saturpay Review to foreshadow the very 
excellent prospect of the Crystal Palace, as a permanent 
exhibition Empire centre, being discussed at the 
Imperial Conference? This probably will arise through 
the introduction to notice of the proposition : ‘‘ That the 
Crystal Palace and grounds (when acquired at a market 
valuation) should constitute London’s gift to the 
Empire, to be maintained at the expense and by the joint 


control of the Parliaments ir the King’s dominions, for 
expositions of Empire in perpetuity.’’ It has, sir, been 
ascertained that there is a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion among Liberal, Conservative, and Labour poli- 
ticians, and public men, throughout the Empire, favour- 
ing the Crystal Palace becoming the corporate property 
of the Empire, supported also by London borough coun- 
cils and many members of the London County Council 
and City Corporation. 
I am, sir, yours truly, 
W. A. Bayst. 


THE COMING CHANGE IN DRAMATIC ART. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Chesterfield‘ Street, Mayfair, 18 May 1911. 


Sir,—The apostles of the Problem Play, the neurotics 
who follow Ibsen and Maeterlinck—Rostand and 
many others of the same kidney—the pessimists of the 
Shavian school, and indeed all those theatrical critics 
who pose as guides to that ever fluctuating public 
opinion—or rather what the unfortunate and generally 
ignorant public believes to be its opinion, on matters 
of literature and art—raised a deprecating outcry from 
the time it was announced that King George, departing 
from all modern precedent, had decreed that the com- 
mand performance in honour of the German Emperor 
should consist of one play, instead of the usual arrange- 
ment on such auspicious occasions, which is to give 
scraps from a number of plays in a series of separate 
acts. Still worse in the eves of these sages was, that 
this play dated from the vear Queen Victoria was 
married and the Princess Royal, afterwards Empress 
Frederick, born. 

What ! an old-fashicned, sentimental, honest comedy, 
without a scurrilous villain or an ardent heroine, and in 
which there is no hint as to a breach of the seventh 
commandment—a play where the hero and heroine 
finally marry, and no serious catastrophes occur ! 

A play in which all the principal characters are gentle- 
men and ladies, more or less respectable, and where a 
sense of duty actuates a young lady to make uncom- 
plainingly a great sacrifice, and the comic element is 
provided by a middle-aged couple speaking grammatical 
English with an educated accent. 

‘* It will be dreadfully tiresome ’’, said many who 
have uncomplainingly sat through the ‘ Master 
Builder ’’, the ‘* Doctor’s Dilemma’’, ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna ’’ and a number of Maeterlinck’s well-known 
plays. To the surprise of these excellent persons, noae 
of whom had read ‘* Money’, and very few seen it 
acted, even in the garbled form in which it has been pro- 
duced occasionally of late years by amateurs, the play 
proved anything but tiresome. Quite irrespective of the 
attraction of the brilliant scene, from the distinguished 
occupants of the Royal Box downwards, one peal of 
laughter after another showed the amusement given by 
the real wit which Bulwer Lytton possessed—humour 
and pathos combined, appealed irresistibly to those who 
came to sneer, but remained to admire. 

From the reading of the Will, till the final climax 
when poor, intriguing, clever ‘‘ Stingy Jack ”’ finds him- 
self defeated by his own weapons and “‘ all ends well ”’ 
as in an honest, true comedy it should, a rapt atten- 
tion and a pleasurable emotion pervaded the vast 
audience from the gallery to the stalls. 

The unfortunate dramatic critics who prophesied the 
deplorable results of a production which could only en- 
sure boredom and ‘“* ennui ’’ upon those who witnessed 
it were indeed on the horns of a dilemma. How should 
they extricate themselves? They have done all they can 
by pointing out that though ‘‘ Money ”’ is a very stupid 
play, hopelessly out of date, with characters who know 
not motor ears, week-ends, golf, problem plays, nor are 
likely to be found in the Divorce Court, for that 
useful institution did not exist in 1840, yet this ‘‘ dull ”’ 
comedy did please, amuse and even edify those who wit- 
nessed the performance on Wednesday, 17 May, solely, 
because it was so splendidly produced and so magnifi- 
cently acted. I am not partial to slang, and particularly 
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not to American slang, still I think the expression ‘‘a 


little too thin ’’ meets this case. 

Personally, I have not been amongst those who 
doubted the wisdom of his Majesty King George’s 
choice, for I believe it is understood both the comedy 
and the orchestral music were specially commanded. 

My reason for holding this opinion was the simple one 
that I was well acquainted with Lord Lytton’s master- 
piece; it was the first play I ever saw, when at the 
age of eight I was taken to the Canterbury Theatre 
during the cricket week, when the ‘* Old Stagers ’’, a 
society founded in the mid forties by my late father, 
George Cavendish Bentinck, and Sir Spencer Ponsonby 
Fane (who still survives), presented four amateur per- 
formances during the week. 

How well I recollect my childishexcitement and en- 
thusiasm. My father was Alfred Evelyn, Miss Kate 
Terry—Clara; I think Miss Carlotta Addison— 
Georgina; Lady Franklin, Mrs. Alfred Wigan. The 
late Sir Henry de Bathe—Dudley Smooth. I am 
writing from memory, but I think I am correct in 
saying that Sir Spencer Ponsonby, Mr. Tom Taylor and 
the late Mr. Twiss K.C. took the other principal parts. 
The Hon. Seymour Egerton, afterwards Earl Wilton, 
led the amateur orchestra of the ‘‘ Wandering Min- 
strels ’’ as they were called. 

I have seen ‘*‘ Money ’’ well acted during the Ban- 
croft revival. I saw it with true enjoyment and pleasure 
last Wednesday, but even that great occasion seems 
dim and poor compared to the memory of ‘* Money ”’ in 
the little theatre at Canterbury with my father—as 
Alfred Evelyn. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Jessica SyKEs. 


VENERABLE ”’ BEDE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAYy REVIEW. 


London, 22 May 

Sir,—I must ask leave to apologise to Mr. Newbury 
and, possibly, to many others, for my unfortunate mis- 
take in copying the figure 7 from 4. The date of the 
births of S. Cuthbert and of S. John of Beverley should 
have been given as ‘‘ about 640”’, not 670. 

With regard to Bede it is, I believe, generally con- 
ceded that he derived the title of ‘‘ Venerable’’ after 
his death, and exclusively from the legendary rhyming 
hexameter on his tombstone into which, from exigences 
of scansion, the word ‘‘ venerabilis ’’ was interpolated 
according to tradition by an angel. (Cf. Wheatly on the 
Common Prayer s.v. Bede.) 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Greenwell shows in his 
account of Durham Cathedral that the epitaph was not 
engraved upon the cover of ‘his tomb until 1830. Pre- 
sumably a similar inscription of earlier date may have 
existed and disappeared. It is open to question whether 
the body of S. Cuthbert rested in ‘* Aldhune’s Cathe- 
dral’’’ from the year 999 ‘‘ until the surrender of the 
monastery in 1540’; we find in the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ”’ that it was ‘‘ moved into Eald- 
hun’s church ”’, which was built of stone, on 4 September 
998, and that the monks took it off for safety to Lindis- 
farne when the Conqueror was laying waste the Northern 
Counties in 1069. It was subsequently brought back, 
and in his learned preface to the ‘‘ Memorials of Old 
Durham ”’ Dr. Gee tells us that it was translated with a 
great ceremony to the eastern apse of the Cathedral 
by Bishop Ralph Flambard in 1104. 

Yours truly, 
THe REVIEWER. 


THE NAME DAFFODIL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
ss. ‘‘ Araguaya ’’, Lisbon, 17 May rort. 
Sir,—Your correspondent Jennett Humphreys bears 
a Welsh name, but (like many of the Cymry) knows not 
Cymraeg. ‘‘ Cenin ’”’ means “‘ leeks ’’, not “‘ leek ’’. 
Gwawy ’r vrenin should be ‘‘ Gwaew ’r brenhin ”’, 
kings being masculine. 
J. CARRUTHERS. 


REVIEWS. 
THE ANNALS OF CAMBRIA. 


“A History of Wales.” By J. E. Lloyd. London;. 
Longmans. 1911. 21s. 


HE field which this work covers is enormous. Its 
first volume carries us back to the geological ages, 
discusses Druidism, the Roman occupation of Britain, 
the beginnings of British Christianity, the struggle 
between the Goidel and the Brython, the making of the 
Welsh people and its isolation by the Saxon within the 
confines marked by Offa’s Dyke, its Church, laws, and 
institutions, and closes on the eve of the Norman con- 
quest. The second volume gives a detailed history of 
Wales from the war between Harold and Gruffydd ap 
Llywelyn to the last struggle of the Welsh for free- 
dom under Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, a struggle which 
had its sudden end in the border skirmish on 
the Irfon’s banks where the banner of the Lords 
of Snowdon fell for ever. It is a pleasure to con- 
gratulate the author on a great success in an ambi- 
tious undertaking and the Welsh people after many years 
of waiting on the possession of a detailed and reliable 
history of the Wales that was ina political sense a nation. 


In so great an undertaking it is natural that the author 


should lay himself open to attack from various schools 
of critics. It may be said by South Welsh patriots that 
North Wales gets more than its fair share in his book 
and that some of the pages occupied by the achievements 
of Owain Gwynedd might more usefully have been 
devoted to a detailed account of the Flemish settlements 
in Pembrokeshire and Glamorganshire. Those Keltic 
romanticists who have spun amazing fables about an 
imaginary Keltic Christianity will feel indignant that 
Professor Lloyd should pass over their fond imaginings 
with the silence of contempt. More rational students 
may fairly doubt whether the Professor may not have 
drawn unwarranted conclusions as to the Welsh institu- 
tions of the tenth century from the legal code of Howel 
the Good. One might wish, too, that some of the earlier 
chapters had been more thoroughly revised in view of the 
new information that has come to light since they were 
composed. But these are trifling blemishes, and the 
work is an addition to historical literature. The author 
has a clear style and when he comes to great characters 
and great events he is dignified and impressive. Some 
readers may complain of monotony in the chapters that 
deal with the petty wars that were waged when no great 
chief was in the field; but here the subject rather than 
the author is toblame. At the same time, we must say 
that he has hardly done justice to the picturesque 
ruffianism of the Norman Marcher Lords. 

According to Professor Lloyd the Roman occupation 
of Wales was of.a purely military character and the only 
practical interest that the Roman had in the Principality 
was the working of its mines by native labour. He 
gives strong evidence in support of his views—the 
absence of Roman towns or even villas in Wales proper 
and the survival and character of the Welsh language. 
On the other side, it must be remembered that there were 
in Monmouthshire two Roman municipia—Caerwent and 
Caerleon—and that the important city of Uriconium, 
which seems after the withdrawal of the iegions to have 
been the capital of a British Prince, was only a few miles 
distant from North Wales. And the evidence from 
language would be more conclusive if the Brythonic 
tongue from which the modern Welsh is derived had been 


in Roman days the common language of the country ~ 


now known as Wales. But, as Professor Lloyd tells us, 
it was then only spoken by the Ordovices. On the other 
hand, the secular Government and the Church establish- 
ment which Gildas describes are clearly dominated by 
Roman ideas, and if, as a modern theory suggests, 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, Emrys Wledig, was a prince of 
south-eastern Wales, it is difficult not to suspect that 
Wales was far more Romanised in the fifth century tham 
our Professor is inclined to allow. He gives us g 

reasons for believing in the reality of Arthur’s existence, 
and points out that little stress can be laid on the 
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negative argument on the other side drawn from Gildas’ 
silence. It is not Gildas’ habit, he shows, to mention 
proper names when he can avoid doing so. On this 
Gildas, the first and perhaps least known of British 
historians, he throws some valuable light. Indeed, 
our author’s study of this British Jeremiah makes one 
of the most valuable chapters of his first volume. 
The striking features of Gildas’ work are, firstly, 
evidence which it affords that the classical tradition was 
still in the sixth century a living force in Church and 
State, and, secondly, the curious conlviction of the 
author that the victory of Badon Hill had checked for 
ever the Saxon advance. The calamities which Gildas 
foresaw came in the yellow plague and the Saxon in- 
rush into the west which followed the battle of Deor- 
ham; but these troubles were creating the Welsh 
nation. As the Saxon attack pressed on them alike 
from the north, the midlands, and the south, the 
Brythons who had poured into Wales under Cunedda 
in the fifth century and brought with them the present 
Welsh language, made up their feuds with the Goidels 
or Gaels whom they had conquered, and .the 
two races became Kambroges, fellow countrymen for 
freedom, and so Kymru became the native name of the 
land that Englishmen know as Wales. 

It is in agreement with later Welsh history that in an 
age of strife and misery a great religious revival should 
have swept over the land. Wales may not have heard 
of the Christian faith before the fifth century. The 
Keltic Church which defied Augustine was the fruit of 
the revival which is linked for ever with the name of 
S. David. It was of a stern monastic type; but yet 
these old Keltic monks who drew their inspiration from 
the school of Illtud (now located at Llantwit Major) were 
known as the “ blessed visitors,’’ for they anticipated 
the missioner zeal of the medieval friars. The revival 
passed as all revivals pass ; but it left its memory in the 
monastic character of the Welsh Churches of which 
many traces survived, as our author, who writes 
admirably on ecclesiastical questions, shows, until the 
appearance of the Normans in Wales. That the Keltic 
Church of Britain should (unlike the Scoto-Irish Church) 
have made no attempt to evangelise the Saxons is not 
surprising. The remembrance of murdered monks and 
ruined monasteries had caused a bitterness so intense 
that even the Welsh saint withdrew in horror from the 
land where he heard the voice of the Englishman. In 
this racial hostility our author finds the explanation of 
the refusal of the Welsh Bishops to co-operate with 
S. Augustine. No real theological issues were involved. 
The real difficulty was that the British Bishops would 
not accept a Prelate who was primarily a missionary 
to the Anglo-Saxons as their Archbishop. Perhaps 
they foresaw the day when a Saxon would fill the new 
Archiepiscopal throne and claim their obedience. The 
schism was complete, and lasted so far as Wales was 
concerned for a century and a half. Its end, which 
makes one of the most interesting and least known in- 
stances of corporate reunion, came through the volun- 
tary surrender of the Welsh Church under the advice 
of its more spiritual leaders, who seem to have been 
deeply affected by their perusal of the work of the 
Venerable Bede. After this date the Welsh Church, 
while retaining its native customs, becomes an integral 
portion of the Church of the West, and to Rome Howel 
the Good goes with his famous code of laws. 

The pressure of the Danish Vikings as well as a 
common religion brought Wales into close connexion 
with the Court of Wessex, but within the limits marked 
out by Offa’s Dyke the various Welsh Principalities 
enjoyed practical independence until the Norman con- 
quest. But only a few years after the battle of Hastings 
the Norman marauders had assailed the Welsh fast- 
nesses, and from the fortresses of Monmouth and 
Chepstow Fitz Osbern’s retainers had swept through 
the beechen groves of Gwent and planted his banner on 
the banks of the Usk, while the followers of Montgomery 
had poured in like manner from the red towers of 
Shrewsbury Castle over the mountains of Arwystili into 
pleasant Cardiganshire. But at this time the heir of the 
house of Cunedda Gruffydd ap Conan, returning a 


second time from an exile in Ireland, sailed into Port 
Clais, the harbour of S. David’s city, and marched with 
Rhys ap Tewdr, the fugitive king of Deheubarth, to 
fight and to win by moonlight the battle of Mynydd 
Carn. While the Conqueror lived the struggle raged 
fiercely in the North, but in the South there was 
some peace. When Rufus sits on his father’s throne 
the war again becomes general. Fitz Hamond seizes 
Glamorgan, Bernard of Newmarch assails Breck- 
nock from the Black Mountains and the House 
of Montgomery spreads the devastation to the shore: 
of Anglesey. More interesting, however, is thg 
national revival that in the end is centred in the 
kingdom of Gwynedd, which Gruffydd ap Conan and 
his descendants make into a powerful State. Amid all 
the brutalities of battle comes the wild romance that is 
twined with the name of Nest, the Helen of Wales, and 
the silvery harps of the Eisteddfod, over which the 
noblest of Welsh chieftains, the Lord Rhys, presided. 
And the age has also its deep religious note. The 
Norman often may strike at Keltic religion as ruthlessly 
as his Viking ancestor. He may insult the Welsh saints 
and plunder Welsh Bishoprics, but ever beneath his 
castle keep there arises the Benedictine Abbey. And at 
last from his race rather than from that of the conquered 
Kelt springs the hero, who champions the cause of 


Welsh ecclesiastical liberties in the Court of Rome. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, the greatest of all the Geraldines, 
whose chequered career fills two of the most brilliant: 


chapters in the work. 

The most striking fact of this age is the ease 
with which the Welsh chiefs adopt Norman civilisa- 
tion and become the builders of castles and the 
founders, if not of Benedictine, at least of Cistercian 
monasteries. Owain Gwynedd and Llywellyn ap 
Iorwerth show themselves statesmen of no mean order, 
and for a moment it seems as if Llywelyn ap Gruffydd 
will unite Norman and Welshman in one nation and do 
for Wales the work that the Bruce was afterwards to 
do for Scotland. Professor Lloyd summarises with 
ability the apparent causes of his failure, and yet 
one cannot heip reflecting that if the Prince had 
mastered the Castle of Builth that Friday before 
S. Lucy’s Day and so cut King Edward’s connexions 
with England, the history of Britain might have run on 
different lines. But though on that December day when 
Llywelyn lay dead in the Irfon Valley the crown ot 
Cunedda was lost, the effort, that he and his ancestors 
had made, had saved the language, the traditions, and 
the poetry of Wales. To these heroes of a lost cause 
we have in this book a worthy historical monument. 


WHAT SONGS THE SEIRENS SANG. 


“Siren Land.” By Norman Douglas. Illustrated. 
London: Dent. 1910. 5s. net. 


IREN LAND is Capri and the Peninsula of 
Sorrento, and Mr. Norman Douglas writes of it as 

a man who has seen and done many things and is full of 
humanity, full of the humanities. This is no tourist’s 
book, but the observations and reflections upon men, 
nature, and history of a gladly tempted sojourner. Mr. 
Douglas was worth tempting: he has certainly heard 
more than one of the songs the seirens sang. He is no 
mild chameleon esthete or frigid cosmopolitan, but such 
a man as we had few hopes of seeing rise above the 
horizon of these days. His mellow laughter might seem. 
to affront our cadaverous solemnity, as if a pupil of 
Erasmus or Rabelais had tumbled into Geneva. Not 
that laughter is his business. He has no business 
in his chapters on the seirens, the seiren islets, 
Tiberius, the Blue Grotto, the caves, the head- 
land of Minerva, etc., except to tell truly what he 
has scen and thought. He is not an_ essayist 
with a trick and a power of repetition, with a narrow 
field intensively cultivated. We know no other books 
connected with his name, and ‘‘Siren Land’’ has the 
ease and amplitude of a book that was not begotten 
betwixt the sleeping and waking of a harassed author., 
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It has ease, but it is actively alive. Only an accident 
perhaps turned Mr. Douglas into a publishing author, 
yet he is rot an amateur of parts cither. Such an 
amateur would have been incapable of ‘* Captain John 
Smith—he of Pocahontas fame *’ and of making a word 
‘‘angiolatry ’’ as if d@yyeiov meant an angel. He has 
few superficial refinements: he has no hallmark of 
Ruskin, Arnold, Pater or Stevenson. He is uneven in 
his negligence. But there is page after page of just that 
gusto of robust writing which we expect to-day in a 
volume of letters—a volume in a thousand—rather than 
in a book. 

The first page gave us a pleasant but uneasy feeling of 
expectation. By the time we had reached the fifth, 
where he is talking of how in Hellas *‘ borrowed gods of 
frantic aspect put on fair and benignant faces ”’, the 
feeling was wholly pleasant. Then, to be honest, we 
looked to the end of the book and sighed to see that there 
were only two hundred and ninety-four pages. But 
though this seem an offence, to men accustomed to read 
the four hundred and ninety-four pages of vile books it is 
not a fault. ‘* Siren Land ’’ ends where such a book 
should end, only, as it seems, a little way past the 
middle. 

We have suggested that Mr. Douglas has a rare 
geniality, the geniality of ripeness and health, not of 
anticipated sleep, nor that of the man who laughs‘ that 
he may not weep’’. It is a geniality compatible with, 
perhaps inseparable from, a fineness of temper which 
may be glimpsed in such a phrase as: ‘* Crusades are 
out of fashion for the moment and the only warfare at 
present worthy of the name is the bloodless crusade 
against fools ’’. He is not easy to understand. At one 
time he seems to represent perhaps the finest type of 
intellectual conservative, using irony—not indolent nor 
yet far-fetched irony—upon much that is modern, willing 
to ‘‘ broil certain respected merchants in their own mar- 
garine tubs—ay, and their wives and children ”’, 
scorning the ‘‘common herd *’ of Tiberius’ day as an 
‘‘ignoble beast, governed only by its appetites, and as 
incapable of any generous or even consecutive thought, 
as that oi our day’’’. But he is not content to be a mere 
praiser of the past. Though robust, he is never a tramp- 
ling whole-hogger. He sees in our age a far ‘* healthier 
mental fare ’’ than in the past ; ‘* with this recent revival 
of rationalism ’’, he says, ** has gone, hand in hand, an 
increased feeling of decency ’’. He can admire a man 
though he be not an aristocrat or a beautiful barbarian, 
and he calls Scotland a land of *‘ brigands and bigots ”* 
until coal ‘* woke up latent possibilities in human minds, 
transforming uncouth savages into thoughtful citizens ”’ 

We cannot give Mr. Douglas a defining name or put 
him into aclass. But he belongs to the class, man, and 
he is a lover of the sun and of what has known the sun. 
He ts a lover of leisure and writes a chapter on and about 
it which is not from a vintage of vesterday. He is a lover 

of wine, too, and in this same chapter there are pages 
upon wine and man which are, we believe, the real thing. 
For example : 

** Whoever wishes to taste good native vintages at 
Kome or Naples must gird his loins and craw] into the 
bowels of the earth, into dank tartarean caverns such as 
Rembrandt loved to paint, where a greasy oil-lamp, 
sputtering overhead, casts flickering lights upon a double 
row of Gargantuan vats receding into the gloom and 
strikes warm tints from the red noses of a group of 
coachmen, wood-porters, and birds of that feather who 
are perched on rickety chairs in the black gulf between, 
helping down their liquor with an occasional plateful of 
some dubious vermilion stew that simmers in a corner of 
the wine-soaked floor . . . ”’ 

But no; we apologise to Mr. Douglas, to his future 
readers, and to our own enjoyment, for thinking to 
represent him by a sentence—not all his sentences are of 
this length. If the book as a whole is not the real thing, 
it is so like what the real thing used to be half a century 
ago that only a desiccated faddist would argue the point 
until ‘after His second reading, which we propose 
straightway to begin. 


EGYPT PAST AND FUTURE. 
“Egypt: Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes.” By Sir 
Gaston Maspero. London: Unwin. 1910. 12s. 6d. 


IR GASTON MASPERO is not only a great scholar, 
he is also a writer of great literary skill. Facile 
princeps in the mysteries of Egyptology, he can also 
observe the things of to-day with the eyes of an artist 
and describe them with the imagination of a poet. His 
position as director of the Service of Antiquities in 
Egypt has given him unrivalled opportunities of supple- 
menting the work of the student by that of the exca- 
vator and practical administrator. When to this are 
added linguistic gifts, wide and varied reading and 
a sane judgment, we have a combination which cannot 
be easily matched. Whatever he writes about Egypt 
comes to us with the authority of a master and the charm 
of literary style. 
His latest book 
tributed to the “‘ 


is a revised reprint of articles con- 
Temps *’ and other French papers 
after his return to Egypt ten vears ago to take charge 
once more of its ancient monuments. They were 
written during his annual voyages of inspection in 
Upper Egypt and include his impressions of the New 
Egypt which had sprung into existence since his depar- 
ture from.the country fourteen years previously. — In 
some respects he found the change was less than he 
had been led to expect, in other respects greater. 
Village life went on much as it had done since the 
days of the Pharaohs; the towns, however, had been 
more or less transformed, and the Nile itself wore a 
new aspect. Since most of the articles were written, 
the change has been going on even more rapidly than 
before: barrages and railways have introduced new 
and, in many cases, unexpected conditions of life, and 
the rise of Nationalism ’’ has done much to alter 
the character of the people, at all events in their rela- 
tions with the European. We are apt to look upon 
Egypt as a land of conservatism and stolid stability: 
so far as externals are concerned, however, its inhabit- 
ants have proved themselves as revolutionary as the 
Japanese: those who remember the fellahin as they 
were thirty vears ago find it difficult to realise that they 
were the fathers of the Egyptians of to-day. 

But with all this there is an element of unchanging 
stability in the Egyptian character just as there is in 
the Japanese. Below the surface the fellah remains 
what he was before either Christianity or Moham- 
medanism had spread a varnish over him. How long 
the old beliefs and attitude of mind will continue to 
withstand the assaults of railway intercommunication 
and the reading of newspapers is a difficult question: 
nature, it is notorious, cannot always be expelled even 
by the traditional fork, and it is possible that the Egyp- 
tian fellah will form no exception to the rule. But 
there are indications that the present spread of wealth, 
semi-education and western influences are really affect: 
ing what may be called the fundamental constituents 
of his character and mind. 

The unspoilt fellah of Upper Egypt is still, however, 
what he has been for unnumbered centuries, and some 
of the most delightful chapters in Sir Gaston Maspero’s 
book are illustrative of the fact. Among these ‘ An 
Arab Tale ”’ is perhaps the most characteristic. It isa 
story which one donkey-boy was overheard telling 
another, and it takes us back to the days of the 
‘* Arabian Nights ’’. 

For those who are interested in the monuments of 
Egypt ‘‘ Fishing for Statues in the Temple of Karnak ” 
may be specially recommended. The chapter describes 
the discovery by M. Legrain of the multitudinous 
statues, and fragments of statues which were found 
lying in the mud under the foundations of the temple 
of Karnak... They were of all periods, and Sir Gaston 
Maspero’s theory is doubtless right as to how they 
came to be deposited there. The temple had fallen into 
decay, and the statues with which it had been adorned 
lay broken, and neglected among its ruins. . Whentt 


was restored in the Ptolemaic age the question arosé 
as to what should be done with them. They had been 
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dedicated to the gods, and were therefore too sacred 
to be destroyed or thrown out into the secular world. 
The obvious solution of the problem was to use them 
as foundations for the new edifice, and this was accord- 
ingly done. Mr. Quibell’s excavations opposite El-Kab 
have shown that the Pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty 
had done the same there, and much the same plan was 
also adopted in our own country in the restorations of 
Sir Christopher Wren and his brother architects. 
Whatever theory, however, we may adopt as to why 
such a multitude of statues came to be buried under 
the Ptolemaic buildings at Karnak, the fact remains 
that they were buried there, and Sir Gaston Maspero 
gives a graphic and amusing account of the way in 
which they were literally fished up, much to the delight 
of the tourists. Among them were some very beauti- 
ful examples of Egyptian statuary, more especially a 
statue of Thothmes III. and another of one of his suc- 
cessors in petrified wood. The extreme hardness of 
this material makes the work all the more remarkable. 

The last two chapters on the monastery of S. Simeon 
opposite Assuan, and the doomed temples of Philz are 
good illustrations of Sir Gaston Maspero’s power of 
picturesque description and charm of style. In speak- 
ing of the first he asks why the guide-books ascribe 
it to S. Simeon instead of S. Hatri, under whose name 
it is known to the natives. The ascription is derived 
from one of the graffiti on the walls of the building, 
which is supposed to show that it was dedicated to 
S. Simeon: if, however, it is the monastery of Abu 
Hatri, which, according to Abu Salih, stood on the 
western bank of the Nile opposite Assuan, the ascription 
must be wrong. But there was another monastery on 
the same bank, a little to the north, which may have 
been the one to which Abu Salih alludes. 

Miss Lee’s translation of the book is on the whole 
admirably done, and renders Sir Gaston Maspero’s 
picturesque French into equally picturesque and 
idiomatic English. But she ought to have asked 
some scholar to revise her transcription of 
foreign words and names. Shellal, so familiar 
to tourists to the Sudan, appears as Chalal, with 
French ch; naos, ex voto and reis are used as 
plurals, while by way of compensation Barabra, the 
plural of Berber, is written Barabras ; Embabi is turned 
into embahi; and time after time we have ‘‘ Said ’’ in- 
stead of Saite. Said, or rather Sayyid, is the Arabic name 
of Upper Egypt; the title of the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
which came from the town of Sais in Northern Egypt, 
is Saite. And ‘‘ sgraftite’’, which Miss Lee uses as 
both a singular and a plural, is not English: the 
English equivalents are the Italian graffito and graffiti. 
Amenothes IV. was ‘‘ the heretic king ’’, not Ai, as 
stated on page 179. And we fail to comprehend the 
meaning of the sentence: ‘‘One of them had been 
copied straight on to a celebrated fresco ’’; but there 
is probably here some misprint. The photographs with 
which the volume is illustrated are good and well 
chosen, 


THE PRE-HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC. 


“Melanesians and Polynesians.” By George Brown. 
London: Macmillan, 1910. 12s. net. 


R. BROWN is one of the oldest missionaries in 
the South Seas. He has known the Pacific, 

east and west, for nearly fifty years; and in this book 
he gives us some of the results of his experience. We 
have therefore something very different from the 
ordinary collection of disjointed notes, mostly gathered 
at second hand, of some hurried traveller with no equip- 
ment or power of appraising evidence. The work deals 


mainly with Duke of York Island (New Britain), as re-. 


presenting the. Melanesians ; and with Samoa, as repre- 
senting the Polynesians. So far as we have the fruits 
of personal observations in a limited and defined field, 
it is of much value to the systematic ethnologist. Dr. 
Brown, moreover, has the very great advantage of being 
acquainted with some of the Pacific languages. It is to be 
hoped that he will publish his linguistic material, both 


for its own value and for the sake of those who are 
to work this field in the future. It is above all in the 
matter of language that the missionary has it in his 
power to do very great service to science ; this material 
can generally be the result only pf a long dwelling by 
well-educated observers in close touch with a people ; 
and these conditions are seldom fulfilled by Europeans 
other than the missionaries. It is a department, too, 
where individual views have little effect on the results. 

The first chapter gives a general account of the Pacific 
area; and is followed by chapters dealing with the 
various aspects of native life and thought in New Britain 
and Samoa, together with some observations on the 
Solomon Islands. There are also a great many very 
excellent illustrations. 

The problem of the Pacific races is one of the most 


fascinating in ethnology. From New Guinea to Easter - 


Island lie scattered thousands of islands inhabited by 
peoples speaking hundreds of differing tongues, and 
with differing cultures. How far are these to be called 
an homogeneous race? What are the main components ? 
Can it be shown that the islands have been peopled 
from one or other of the great land-masses of the 
world? The Polynesians, ranging from Fiji to Easter 
Island near South America, are that division which has 


up to now been the main object of speculation, owing to_ 


their long contact with the European. 

Around their origin the wildest and most contradic- 
tory theories have been built up. They have been given 
a Caucasian origin, an American origin. They have 
been pronounced the degenerate representatives of some 
high ancient culture; the lost ten tribes; and so forth. 
All of which assertions have been made on the weakest 
foundations. 

As our knowledge of the Oceanic area widens it is 
seen that the problem of the Polynesians cannot be 


taken alone : there are the Melanesians and the Papuans . 


to the West whose pre-history is a part of the same 
problem. The Melanesians are that race which dwells 
in the chain of islands stretching east of New Guinea 
to Fiji and New Caledonia. But among them also 
exist purely Polynesian colonies, as in Lord Howe 
Island and Sikiana in the Solomons, which are far west 
of Fiji, usually given as the western limit of the 
Polynesians. 

Papuan is the term used to denote what seems to 
be the dominant race in New Guinea ; but as Dr. Selig- 
mann has shown, there is a considerable Melanesian 
element in the south-east of this vast island, while 
Papuan languages come far east into the Solomons, 
We see therefore that the three elements—Polynesian, 
Melanesian, Papuan—so far distinguished are closely 
intertwined. Between the Melanesian and Polynesian 
languages there is a great likeness. Dr. Codrington 
believes in the identity of these two groups and the 
Malay : he holds that the Melanesian shows in its struc- 
ture that it is an older and purer form of a family of 
languages of which the Polynesian is by comparison a 
broken-down representative. 

Dr. Brown believes in the common origin of the 
Melanesians and Polynesians: according to him they 
make up a ‘‘ pre-Malayan ’’ race who once occupied the 
islands of Malaya, and probably Further India too; 
they were Turanians and Negritos. The languages he 
believes to have been modified through repeated 
‘* Aryan ’’ immigrations from India. 


The Polynesians he considers as those who were. 


most influenced by Caucasian admixture; apparently 
the Melanesians were those who were the first to be 
driven eastward by the pressure of Indo-Malay immi- 
gration, and did not suffer so much Caucasian 
influence. 

It is clear that such theories must be highly conjec- 
tural for the present. But of late Father Schmidt, a 
distinguished philologer, has traced strong Melanesian 


elements in the Mon-Khmer speech of Indo-China ; as . 


he says, we have here a link which joins the heart of 
Asia with Easter Island, close to the South American 
Continent. It certainly seems that the way is being 
opened for a wholly new view of the history of mankind 
in the Pacific. 
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Much also will be discovered when a_ methodical 
archeological examination is undertaken of the stone 
monuments existing in so many of the islands. For the 
present, however, speculation has far outrun research ; 
the prehistory of the Pacific will in time be set on the 
firmer foundations of a combination of linguistic and 
archeological knowledge. In Dr. Brown’s book we 
have an exceedingly good collection of those ethno- 
logical data which can only be gathered from the living 
races. And these in turn will help to throw light on 
the former two aspects of the inquiry. The Pacific 
problem is not ended with the Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians. Who are the Papuans of New Guinea and 
the Solomons, with their wholly different languages? 
And what are the Pigmies, whose tradition at least is 
found in the Solomons? For the present we are left 
with the dim conjecture of a closer kinship between the 
Australians and the Papuans; and to the suggestion 
that the Pigmies are a far earlier race which has been 
overlaid by successive immigrations. Perhaps we have 
said enough to show the intense interest of the problems 
in this part of the world; and the vast field of work 
which lies before us. 


NOVELS. 


“The Girondin.” By Hilaire Belloc. 
1911. 2s. 

There are certainly two Mr. Bellocs. One of them 
takes a detached interest in politics, writes smart things 
about stupid people, and delivers counsels of perfection 
with all the assurance of the three tailors. But there 
is another Hilaire Belloc, one who has of late keen some- 
what neglected, though he is, we think, the more worthy 
of attention. The public should know of him, for he 
is a writer of romances of rare charm. His work shows 
an understanding of many strange things; horses and 
dreams and the joy of sunrise are to him as an open 
book written in his own language. One possessing 
such knowledge could scarcely be the cynic who wrote 
*“ Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election ’’. Signs are not lacking 
thatithese two have collaborated in the authorship of 
‘The Girondin’’. One of them dedicated the book 
to ‘‘the horses Pacte and Basilique now with their 
father Jove ’’, and the other added an Homeric quotation 
which declares that of all animals man is the most miser- 
able. Andso throughout the book. One tells the story 
and the other comments on its absurdity. When the 
superior person is not at work, it is a great tale of 
adventure, told in the fashion which time has dictated 
for these things. The Girondin sets out from home, 
passes the first evening at an inn, rides forward to seek 
his fortune with no companion but his horse, and in 
times of trouble finds women who will help him. About 
all these things there is an unwritten law. Cervantes 
laid it down that all adventures should start from an 
inn; if the young men of to-morrow make use of un- 
licensed premises we shall know that the day of heroes 
is past. In the matter of horses but little latitude is 
allowed ; the adventurer should be mounted on a sorry 
beast. When d’Artagnan rode to Paris, his steed pro- 
voked the jeers of the crowd, and Quixote’s animal has 
passed into a proverb. The hero’s horse only needs to 
be faithful, but with the women it is quite another story. 
No fidelity will suffice ,if they be not beautiful. The 
author of ‘‘ The Girondin ”’ has followed all these rules, 
and we know that he is in the right. The romance of 
adventure is the same in all ages; let us keep its ex- 
ternals. But presently the Girondin joins the army, 

“and with the ragged regiments of Kellermann goes east- 
‘ward to the war. It is a fine opportunity for the wit 
‘of the superior person. The army of the patriots 
appears but a flock of sheep driven toa slaughter which 
they escaped by a freak of fate; Valmy is pictured as 
a mere cannonade, the result of which had to be 
announced -to the soldiers in a boastful document. 
“‘ Freedom ” and such popular phrases of the time 
are material for the laughter of a disillusioned Radical. 
The account of Valmy is perfectly true to history, 
but there was more in that day than appeared on 
the surface, for it witnessed the birth of a nation in 


London: Nelson. 


arms. A narrative of bare facts does not represent 
the whole truth, and he who only sees an acorn as “* an 
indehiscent dry fruit ’’ may be a more dangerous de- 
ceiver than any idealist. But, these things apart, we 
are thankful for the book. The adventurer who loves, 
lies, and swaggers through its pages is as fine a fellow 
as any of the breed of d’Artagnan. 

“The Crescent Moon.” By Walter Phelps Dodge 

London: Long. 1s. 6d. 

When Sir Desmond Fitzgerald Bart, of Blackpotts, 
Ireland, was forty he suddenly fell in love with his neigh- 
bour, Lady Cynthia Stuart, of Windywalls Castle, who 
was nineteen. This booklet comprises twenty-six 
letters of juvenile gush, with a dash of occultism and 
occasional lapses into inane verse—we bar quotations, of 
course—supposed to be addressed by Sir Desmond to 
his brother Anthony in South Africa, describing the girl 
and the ups and downs of the affair. The first letter is 
dated 13 June, when Desmond was heartwhole, and 
the last 12 October, when the steam yacht ‘‘ Moon- 
beam *’ went down off Skye ; the final letter was brought 
ashore in the yacht’s ‘ lifeboats ’’ and forwarded— 
writer and subject naturally getting into a small boat 
by themselves and being last seen kissing by the light 
of acrescent moon amidst mountainous seas. The book 
moves one to a certain compassion for Anthony during 
those four months. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Seven Sages of Durham.” By G. W. Kitchin. London: Unwin. 
1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a well-assorted collection of worthies, including men 
so very different as Bishop Bury, Peter Smart, Denis Gran- 
ville, and Bishop Joseph Butler. Bishop Bury was the typical 
great churchman of the fourteenth century, learned and 
travelled, and full of State affairs. Ambassador to the Pope, 
he secured a “‘ provision ’’ which afterwards obtained for him 
the bishopric of Durham. For the sake of his old tutor and 
friend Edward III. would have broken his Statute of Provi- 
sors many times. For us to-day Bishop Bury is best 
remembered as the lover of books—the author of the ‘‘ Philo- 
biblion’’. It was he who railed against the usurpation by 
the painter of the scholar’s province. Hear the lament of 
misused and neglected books: ‘‘ The natural use of us became 
unnatural ; for while we ought to be the light of all willing 
souls, we have everywhere become the prey of painters who are 
ignorant of letters ; we fall into the hands of goldsmiths, that 
we may be made no longer the sacred vessels of wisdom, but 
only the repositories of gold leaf.’’ Peter Smart was of 
another age and type, the fierce, hard, unmannerly puritan, 
for whom organ music was “‘ whistling in church” ; who 
in the days of Laud spent eleven long years in prison, end 
ever after was a bitter railer who spoiled his case with 
violence. Dr. Kitchin writes of Smart, as he writes of Bury, 
with tolerance and understanding ; and if there be something 
of the shorter catechist in his moralising upon these men, 
Dr. Kitchin is never in the least commonplace or unctuous. 
Of the other Durham worthies we will mention but two— 
Denis Granville, whose end became him so well, and Joseph 


(Continued on page 656.) 


g THE LOW PREMIUMS f 
OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing fer payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £14,500,000. 


No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


EDINBURGH. 


London Office . . 
West End - - . 


a Head Office - 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 277,000,000. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary 
Annulties, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE 
LIFE & CENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1. THE “*POLIGY DE LUXE,’’ 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE. 
In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE, 
2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEATH DUTIES. 


Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 


“THE BURDEN OF DEATH DUTIES 


AND HOW TO ALLEVIATE IT,” 
is the title of a Pamphlet just issued by the 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


by means of Life Assurance."—Daity TzLeGrarH, May 1, 1909 


Write for copy to Dept. 11, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
15 St. James’s Square, LONDON, S.W. 


BONUS YEAR. 


PERSONS WHO EFFECT PROFIT POLICIES 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE WILL RECEIVE 


A FULL YEAR’S BONUS, 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AUSTRALASIA, LTO. 


Funds over £6,000,000. Annual Income over £1,000,000. 
New Business £3,000,000 per annum. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Premium Rates.—10 per cent. below average of English and Foreign 
Offices. The 20-payment Life Policy issued by this Association is cheaper 
than the 25-payment Policy issued by the majority of Life Offices. 


THUS SAVING FIVE YEARS’ PREMIUMS. 


Children’s Endowments.—A specially attractive popular scheme. 


Annuities.—The Association is THE BEST OFFICE FOR ANNUITIES. 
Return generally } per cent. better than most Offices—in some cases the 
difference is as much as 2 per cent. per annum, 


Chie} Office for Great Britain and 
5 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E 
Manager: JOHN B. GILLISON, F.LA., F. F.A. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages:) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXGCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Board of Directors, 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
Lord ArtHur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracery, Esq. 
H. E. Duxs, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Sir Jonn Jarpine, K.C.1.E£., M.P. M.P. 


" “Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
Gimred “one payment on the attainment of specific age, and a second payment a 


vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. " " 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


LIVES. Established 1807. ANNUITIES. 


EAGELE 
Heap Orrice: 


79 PALL LONDON, S.W. 
41 Threadneedle *St., London, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 
Eagle Insurance Buildingsin BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, . 


NEW SERIES OF POLICIES 
commencing ist September, 1910. 
APPLY FOR 
NEW PROSPECTUS containing 
revised and reduced Rates with 
liberal conditions. 


Advances upon Life Interests, Reversions, and Personal Securities. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000, 


‘Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
» it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which id devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life 
or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, 
this abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s 
income) is an important advantage to Life Policyholders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together wi Fi y and 
Statement of of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the y's Offices 
or 

APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED: ni 
QOBERT Lewis, General Manager. 
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Butler, the only one of the seven in Dr. Kitchin’s opinion 

“thoroughly worthy of the praise of mankind.’’ This is a 

book pleasant to read ; and it takes the reader leaping through 

English history in a way that makes him feel at home without 

requiring him to be a specialist. The book leaves one distinct 

impression on the mind—an impression of the rich diversity 
of character in the men who have made the history even of 

a single bishopric of the English Church. As Dr. Kitchin 

says: ‘‘ Harmonise they cannot ; yet they form the true pic- 

turesqueness of a Church which is not all made up of com- 
promises.”’ 

‘*In Castle and Court House: being Reminiscences of Thirty Years 
in Ireland.” By Ramsay Colles. London: Laurie. 1911. 
12s. 6d. net. 

There are a few amusing stories in this book, which is in 
the main a desultory chronicle of the smallest of Dublin 
small-talk, Mr. Colles knew Swinburne, but misquotes and 
impairs his ‘‘ Limerick’? on Clough, and this though he 
seems to have been in the habit of writing to distinguished 
authors about slips in their works. The book is full of 
printers’ errors, but the constant mis-spelling of proper 
names cannot be entirely due to misprints. The author 
hardly touches on politics, and shows little knowledge of any- 
thing of real interest that has happened in Ireland, but he 
seems to have a genuine love for letters—which has not 
sufficed to give him a literary style. He has, however, done 
a service to literature by editing the poems of George Darley. 
We frankly do not believe that the late Lord Spencer ever 
pretended to knight Davy Stephens, the Kingstown news- 
paper-seller: the story must have been transferred from an 
eighteenth-century Viceroy who really did things of the 
kind—when drunk. Lord Atkinson, by the way, was never 
Sir John; our author is too free with his knighthoods. Mr. 
Colles criticises the aloofness of Trinity College from the 
‘Trish Literary Movement’’, but does not himself seem to 
have gone very deeply into it. An Irishman who thinks 
that Brian Boroimhe wes defeated at Clontarf—imagine 
a Scot writing of Bruce’s defeat at Bannockburn !—has not 
profited as he might by the company of the scholars and 
historians mentioned in these pages. But, trivial as the 
book is, the author is never ill-natured. We do not quite 
understand why he should publish a photograph of himself 
in Court dress—unless to show familiarity with Dublin 
Castle—or a portrait of a lady who once brought a libel 
action against him. 

‘*Success in Literature.” By W. M. Colles and H. Cresswell. 
London: Methuen. 1911. 5s. net. 

This is net the contemptible vade mecum of how to be a 
successful author. It is rather a sober discussion of what 
style means and form, with strict reference to what the 
authorities have had to say about the art of letters from 
Aristotle and Quintilian to Carlyle. The counsels of the 
great are not given as infallible advice to the reader. Each 
man must be a method and law unto himself. The authors 
confine themselves to a few dogmatic precepts as to the avoid- 
ance of waste and muddle; or to quoting recommendations 
sensible as this of Quintilian: ‘‘ Nee dubium est optimum 
esse emendandi genus, si scripta in aliquod tempus reponan- 
tur, ut ad ea post intervallum velut nova atque aliena re- 
deamus.’’ The quality of the little book is more in what 
it avoids than in what it actually urges; for there is a com- 
mendable assumption that to write well is not an art to 
be learned by rule. The chapters on style and form are 
written with so clear appreciation of what these things are 
that they will be caviare to the readers who are looking for a 
mere to successful writing. 

' “Tales from the Old French.” Translated by Isabel Butler. 
London: Constableand Co. 1911. 5s. 

This is a charming book, and we would gladly have it 
twice as long. These ‘‘lais’’ and ‘‘fabliaux’’ are the 
peculiarly Gallic expression of that quickening of the intel- 
lect which, in the end of the twelfth century, marked as 
vital a Renaissance as that due to classic inspiration three 
centuries later. The short story, rhymed or in prose, has 
always been an especially successful expression of French 
taste and skill. In no other country, in medisval times, do 
we find their parallel; they were the peculiarly French 
moulding of the common European stock of folk-lore ro- 
mance and philosophic proverb. Probably many of the 
stories came, like nearly all European artistic inspiration, 
from the East, brought by the Jews. The “Jais’’ were 

*eourtly metrical romances sung by minstrels, frequently of 

Breton inspiration, akin in some respects to the Arthurian 
cycle, but still more closely: related to the Celtic folk-tale, 
“with its wealth of natural imagery and magical machinery. 

The ‘“‘fabliaux’’ were tales: of common life, humorous, 

jovial, cynical, irreverent, and usually gross. They were, 
like the lais, written in octo-syllabic rhymed couplets, the 


*‘ petit vers qui trotte et sautille en liberté’’. In them we 
have the true ‘‘ esprit gaulois’’ merry in the ‘‘ Heptameron”’, 
rich and robust in Rabelais, picturesque in Villon, fine- 
finvoured in Moliére, more feebly sparkling in Béranger, 
more rollicking in Labiche, and, to jump to modern times, 
more exquisite in Anatole France. The fabliaux were a 
fruitful source of inspiration to the Italian story-tellers, 
and thereby to the English. We find, for example, in 
Ortensio Landi’s sixteenth century novelette ‘‘ Chi la fa, 
l' aspetta’’ the plot of the old French ‘‘ Houce partie”, 
Miss Butler has done her work of translation delightfully, 
preserving the grace and naiveté of the originals, and their 
pretty fresh colouring. 
“The Imperial Organisation of Trade.” 
London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 14s. 6d. 
Mr. Drage gives us his views on Imperial organisation as 
applied to trade. Necessarily there is close examination of 
the fiscal controversy, but the intemperate partisan will get 
little satisfaction out of the author’s coldly critical methods, 
After a careful review of the modern history of Free Trade 
and Protection in all countries, Mr. Drage comes to the 
conclusion that so far as England is cencerned tariff con- 
troversies are merely academic compared with the necessity 
for Imperial union. Is the British people, he asks in effect, 
to become a mere creditor nation of the rest of the world, a 
luxury-loving financial centre jealously watched and envied 
by its debtors? or will it choose to re-create its cld virility 
with the help of colonies now almcst grown to nationhood? 
Some hope, Mr. Drage sees, in our mercantile marine, some 
possibility of infusing energy into the race; and, moderate 
as his tariff views are, he clearly recognises that foreign 
bounties on shipping must be met and grappled with just 
as were foreign bounties on sugar. The book cannot justly 
he called pessimistic, yet it reveals considerable fear for the 


By Geoffrey Drage. 


future. Mr. Drage recognises, as all clear thinkers must, 
that in the keen and bitter rivalry to come, England 


cannot stand alone. The future is to the race wherever it 
may be settled, and not to two small islands, Perhaps in 
the success of Germany and the United States we may find 
examples worth considering. Federation, internal free trade 
and outside protection have made these countries what they 
are. Will England learn no lessons? The Canadian reci- 
procity agreement has come to the front since Mr. Drage 
published his book. Had he been in a position to criticise 
it, his warnings would, in all probability, have been far 
stronger than they are. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 658 and 660. 


NOR AY 


NORTH CAPE & CHRISTIANIA. 


YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE 
— 
R.M.S.P. ** AVON ” (twin Screw, 11,073 Tons). 

From GRIMSBY & LEITH. 
July 6* & 21 to NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... (13 days) 

August 19 to FJORDS & CHRISTIANIA ... (16 ,, ) 

From £1 a Day. 
* From Southampton July s. 
For purther particulars apply jor Illustrated Booklet. 


R. M .S. P. Packet 


LONDON: 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W,;- 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal, 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate ‘aad 
oy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


TO EXECUTORS AND OTHERS. 
STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. Est. 1760, 
_ 38 King Street, Coverit Garden, London, W.C, 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that frequent Sales are 
held at the above Rooms for the disposal of Scientific Apparatus, 
Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Optical yay Lathes and 
Machinery, Antique Furniture, Silver Plate, China, Paintings, En- 

Nursery Stock, Bulbs, Plants, and all classes of. Horticultural 

Valuations made for all purposes. Sales undertaken in town and 
‘country. Terms and all particulars may be had on application. 
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By Order of the Right Hon. ‘the 
Earl of Chesterfield. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
ARMOUR 


By TOPF. 


DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS, LTD, 


are instructed to sell by 


PRIVATE TREATY 
THE CELEBRATED 


TOPF ARMOUR 


Beautifully engraved and embellished 
with gilt decoration, the subject of 
the recent Chancery action brought 
by Lord Chesterfield in March last. 


For detailed particulars apply to Messrs. WOOD- 
HOUSE & DAVIDSON, Solicitors, 10/11 Lime Street, 
E.C., or to 
DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS, LTD., 


Auctioneers and Surveyors, 


26 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


For Sale by Reserve. 


The Collection of 


CHINESE 


‘JAPANESE BRONZES, 
IVORIES & PORCELAIN 


Formed by W. Wood, Esq. 
WITHOUT RESERVE, 
Comprising a valuable Ming Emperor, 3 ft. high, in gilt 
and bronze ; fine examples in Temple Bells, Altar Candle- 
sticks, Koros, Buddhas, Incense Burners, Handsome 
Vases; choice specimens of Animals and Dragons; a 
valuable collection of Old Ivories and Netsukis ; interesting 


Carved Wooden Figures, Lacquer Cabinets, Cloisonne 
Ware and Porcelain. 


DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS, LTD, 


are instructed to sell by Auction, at 
26 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C., 


FRIDAY, the 16th JUNE, 1911, at 12 o'clock, 


the above important collection of Antique Oriental Bronzes, 
Ivories, and Porcelain formed by W. Wood, ‘Esq. 


Catalogues post free on application to the Auctioneers, 
at 260 King Street Garden, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 

THE SECOND PORTION OF THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 

LIBRARY OF THE LATE CHARLES BUTLER, Esgq., of Warren Wood, 
HATFIELD, and Connaught Place, W 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, May 29, and Three’ following Days, at t o'clock 
recisely, the SECOND ORTION of the EXTENSIVE AN "VALUABLE 
IBRARY of the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. (of Warren Wood, Hatfield, 
and Connaught Place, W.), comprising Illuminated and Historical Manuscripts : 
Editiones Principes and Eatly Productions of the English and Continental Presses ; 
Bocks with the Barliest Specimens of the Engraver’s Art; Eighteenth Century 
French Illustrated Books ; the First and Second Folios of Shakespeare ; Important 
Editions of Dante, Chaucer, and Boccaccio, as well as of later Writers ; Fine Copies 
of Greek and Latin Classics; Productions of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses ; Early 
Italian Woodcut Books ; County Histories and English Illustrated Works, ’Biblio- 
graphical Works, &c. "Many i in Fine Bindings, selected from the mst famous 
Libraries dispersed during the last fifty years. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


WORKS OF ART, THE PROPERTY OF DR. A. W. OXFORD. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Tuesday, May 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, OLD CHINA, GLASS, 

WORKS OF ART, CURIOSITIES, EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, &c., the 
Property of Dr. A. W. OXFORD, who is giving up his house. 
be viewed. Catalogues any be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C., on Friday, Junea, at 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and HISTORICAL DO UMENTS, including an extensive Collection of Letters 
from the Marquis de Lafayette ; Holograph Letters of Louis XIIL., Louis XIV. 
Frederick the Great, and George I1I.; An Important Letter from Raphael ; 
Letters from Washington, Nelson, Byron, Longfellow, Carlyle, Charles Dickens, 
George Meredith, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
THE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Monday, June 12, ‘and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

magnificent COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 

(CUMENTS, forming part of the famous Huth Library, founded by the late 

Henry Huth, Esq., and maintained and augmented by his son, the late A. H. 

Huth, Esq., of Fosbury Manor, Wilts. 

May be viewed on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 8, 9, and 1o. 

Catalogues may be had. Illustrated catalogues, containing 19 plates, price 5s. 


AT 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


The Well-known COLLECTION of WORKS of ART of Arthur Sanderson, Esq. 
of Edinburgh. Messrs. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, pars 14, 
15, and 16, rgrz, at one o'clock precisely each day. 


FIRST DAY’S SALE, JUNE 14. 
Chinese blue and wnite porcelain, including a set of five oviform vases and 
beakers, Lange Lijsen ornamentation, fine old powder blue vase, a brilliantly 
mottled sang-de-boeuf vase, an early plum-coloured vase with elephant handies, 
a set of five Imari vases and beakers in panels of flowers and chocolate borders, 
Hispano-Mauresque dishes, Rhodian pilates, old Italian majolica dishes and 
vases, Persian balls, Tanagra figurines, Early Italian and other bronzes in 
figures and groups, a life-size figure of Daphnis by G. A. Lawson, another by 
E. Onslow Ford, 1890; a life-size grouy ** The Children of the Wolf,” by 
George Frampton, R.A. (exhibited Ro, al Academy, 1892); old brass and latten 
ware in reading stands, bénitiers, chandeliers, wa!l brackets, Pricket candle- 
sticks, alms disnes, old Cadeans enamels, &c. 

SECOND DAY'S SALE, JUNE ts. 
French bijouterie, incluaing hg XVth and XVIth gilt and cnamel étui cases, 
lockets, scent bottles, watches, patch boxes, 
vinaigrettes, a Ci: quecento necklette with quatrefoi l enamel ornament, tassie 
cameos and wax medallions, extraordinary cameos and intaglios (from the Duke 
of Mariborough collection), a Limoges enamel tazza, Wedgwood piaques and 
medallions, two Byzantine chasses, 0! old stained- glass panels, carvings in ivo; 
and jade, Louis XVth timepiece designed as a ciassic vase by Gouthiére, Gree 
and Roman coins in gold and silver, aniique plate, including a pair of circular 
bowls, George I., 1715, 77 02., a pair of tureens by Daniel Smith and Robert 
Sharp, George III., 1784, 22 0z., a Standing - and cover, German, 17th 
century, inscribed 1616; an Karly A ion Service, a three- 
masted nef (Austrian), 311 0z., a cali silver- gilt monceith by Paul 
1814, 98 oz. ; tankards, baskets, tea services, « 
way, Engleheart, Plimer, Shelley, J. Wright, O. Jobn Sent 

THIRD DAY’S SALE, JUNE 16th. 
Exquisite 18th Century painted satinwood furniture in secretaires, tables, ward- 
robes, commodes, chairs, settees, bookcases, Chippendaie and Hepplewhite 
carved mahogany ehai1s and settees, old grit mirrors, a pair of side tables, 
painted by Angelica Kauffman, a painted satinwood table and a cabinet 
presented to Lady Hamilton by Lord Nelson, a French Renaissance cabinet, an 
Early 17th Century oak bedstead, French kingwood encoigneurs, three Sheraton 
and satinwood urns with silver mounts, an inlaid wardrobe painted in baskets of 
flowers, a Henri Deux carved walnut cabinet (said.to have been designed by 
John of Bologna), two Flemish eapenry, panels, rare old silk embroidery, Persian 
silk rugs ; paintings, incluoing the well-known portrait of Sir Walter Scott by 
Sir sid on the portrait of Don Balthazar Carlos by Velasquez, Abing- 
don b . W. Turner, two fine portraits by Sensvott, and on. important 
Moroni, Raphael, Raibolini, Bellini, Coello, Giro! 
Gainsborough, Constable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, De Wint, Etty, on Bough, 
David Cox, Raeburn, Millais, Rossetti, Alma- Tadema, and others. 

On view Monday and Tuesday prior from 10 to 5 o'clock. Private view, by card 
only, on Saturday, June 10, frcm 10 to 5 o'clock. talogues free. Illustrated 
catalogues may also be qe, price ss. each, of the Auctioneers, at their offices, 
20 Hanover Square, London, 


NOTICE. ... 
The Terms of res to the SA TURDAY REVIEW are: — 
Kingdom, . Abroad. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATE SATORL AY 10 King Street, Covent 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PARISIAN. 
(DOCTEUR POUMIES DE LA SIBOUTIE). UNDER SIX SOVE 
REIGNS, TWO REVOLUTIONS, AND A REPUBLIC, 1789-1863. 
Translated by LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

These memoirs cover one of the most troublous periods of French history — 

Docteur Poumiés de la Siboutie’s span ot three score years and ten was lived under 

Louis XVI., Napoleon I., Louis XVIII., Charles X., Louis-Philippe, the Republic 

and Napoleon III. He was one of those people who not only see everything, but 

are able to grasp the significance of each event as it happens. He had a genius for 
gossip = a truly marvellous knack of being cn spot whenever anything 
appened. 


THE ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA 


By SIR THEODORE MORISON, K.C.I.&., Author of “ The Industrial 
Organisation of an Indian Province.” Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

The author describes the economic condition of India as it was in the past and 
as it is. He draws an interesting parallel between the industrial conditions of 
modern India and those prevalent in Europe prior to the Industrial Revolution. 
He discusses the constitution of the village, its isolation and economic independence, 
customary and competitive rents, the indebtedness of the peasantry in India and in 
Europe, and the decay of the old handicrafts ; he devotes a chapter to Famines. 


TRADE AND THE NATIONAL IDEAL. 


By M. H. G. GOLDIE. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

This work examines Great Britain’s industrial progress towards the National 
Ideal, and explains why that progress demands universal military service, a new 
Aliens Act, and a revised Small Holdings Act. The book, being largely intended 
for readers unversed in political economy, shows that the capital of workmen and of 
employers are equally necessary. Amongst other questions dealt with are the 
effects of taxation on industrial progress, the relations of employers and workmen, 
and the increased production of British-grown foods. 


JAPANESE POETRY. 


By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume gives in popular form some idea of the development of standard 
Japanese poetry from its beginnings. The Lyrics of the earlier age and the 
mediaval Dramas are freely rendered into flowing English verse. The curious 
Epigrams of more modern times—tiny poems each complete within the limits of 
seventeen syllables—are explained in detail, because considered as the ultimate and 
most characteristic product of the Japanese mind. 


New Volume of Sermons by His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

CAPTAINS AND COMRADES IN THE 
FAITH. SERMONS, HISTORICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 
Svo. 6s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 


MY 


RICHARD 
WAGNER 


In 2 Vols., 3is. 6d. net. 
AILY NEws :— 

“Extraordinarily vivid, detailed, romantic . . . Wonderful is really 
‘the term to apply to this first volume, for it is a singular and convincing 
picture not only of the young Wagner's struggles, but of the struggles 
of young Germany, awakening to its consciousness as a nation. And 
Wagner does not in the least spare himself. He relates with the utmost 
clearness the misdemeanours and the crimes of his violent and un- 
governed boyhood . . . He was a daemonic man of action, whose 
enormous efforts have been felt throughout all the Western world.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH :— 
*  “* An admirable, entirely faithful English version. No number of 
extracts can give a complete idea of the immense interest, and even 
charm, of the book itself, which, if it does not throw any very new light 
upon the period of history dealt with, is yet of great value. Moreover, 
-in its freshness and vigour of language it is infinitely easier to read than 
almost any other of Wagner's numerous writings. _ Unadorned veracity. 
It is a book full of delights that will appeal to many a reader who is not 
at all a mere musician, in virtue of its singularly human qualities.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE :— 

‘The book is simple, indispensable, and supersedes all the amiable 
biographies written by intensely respectful devotees. It is frank where 
they are obscure. Wearespared none of Wagner's chronic and sordid 
indebtedness, which he discharged, if he escaped being sold up, by in- 
curring greater debts. . . . In no other biography does the indomitable 
spirit of the man—to say nothing of his tireless industry—come out 
so clearly as in this, where the revelation is unconscious . . . the 
prime importance of a most remarkable book.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC :— 

. The autobiography is full of new material. On every phase of 
Wagner's career fresh and vivid light is thrown, and with regard to 
“certain points of his life-history it will be necessary entirely to reconsider 
our estimate of the man and his actions. The tragic days of Wagner's 
early struggles in Paris, when his fortunes reached their lowest ebb, are 
described with piteous realism . . . the unique charm and interest of 
this wonderful book.” 


DAILY MAIL :— 

‘* There are ten thousand details to excite the musician's interest or 
the interest of all save the frigid few who can resist the fascination of 
. the man's prodigious personality. ... . There are dark pages telling of 
the years of hack-work and semi-starvation at Paris.” 


London: CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange street, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BioGRaPHy. 
My Life (Richard Wagner. Vol. I. and II.). Constable. 
31s. 6d. net. 
The Mystic Bride (Mrs. Aubrey Richardson). Laurie. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

Recollections of a Parisian (Edited by his Daughters, Mesdames 
A. Branche and L, Dagoury). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Genéve : Chez 
A. Jullien. 

FIctIon. 

Improper Prue; The Power of the Petticoat (Mrs. Henry 
pee ; Zara : a Tale of the Caucasus (Dixon Scott). Long. 
3. each. 

The Achievements of John Carruthers (Sir Edmund G. Cox). 

Heinemann. 


Constable. 6s. 

A Ship of Solace (Eleanor Mordaunt). 2s. net. 

Where Day Begins (Alfred Buchanan). Ouseley. 6s. 

The Devil in Solution (William Caine); The Silver Shamrock 
(Captain Henry Curtis). Greening. 6s. each. 

The Rags of Morality (Mrs. Albert S. Bradshaw); The Cash 


Intrigue (George Randolph Chester). Digby, Long. 6s. 
The Rector of St. Jacob’s (Senex Rusticanus). Swift. 6s. 


Stanton). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 
The Escape Agents (C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne). Laurie. 6s. 
In Fancy’s Mirror (Violet A. Simpson). Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 6s. 
Girt Books. 
The Lucas Girls (Dorothea Moore), 2s. 6d.; George Augustus 
Selwyn (F. W. Boreham), 1s. 6d. Partridge. 


HIstory. 

The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (William Robert Scott). 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 18s. net. 

Two Centuries of the English Novel (Haidd Williams). Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lollardy and the Reformation in England (James Gairdner, 
Vol. III.). 10s. 6d. net; The Herkomers (Sir Hubert Von 
Herkomer). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Diary of Dr. John William Polidori, 1816 (Edited by Wil- 
liam Michael Rossetti). Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. 


Parisian Portraits (Francis Grierson). Swift. 2s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS. 
Seven Legends (Gottfried Keller). Gowans and Gray. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

The Gourmet’s Guide to Europe (Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis). 
Grant Richards. 5s. net. 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. (Edited by Sidney 
Colvin, Vol. I. to IV.). Methuen. 5s. net. 

A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales (Jonathan 
Nield). Elkin Mathews. 68s. net. 


(Continued on page 660.) 


HELTENHAM Exam- 


INATION on June 7th, Sth, and gth. For particulars, apply to The 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, MAY 30 and 31, and JUNE 1. One of £87; five 

or more of £50; five or more of £30 (£2 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Ex- 

hibition of £12, awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Council 

Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
tooltain Scho irship. For particulars, apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Send for Price Lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. 
ub. ‘‘ THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair soul Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


The JUNE Issue (Now Ready) of the 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


TAKES THE FORM OF A 


SPECIAL CORONATION NUMBER . 


CANADA —His Grace THE Duke or Areoytt, P.C., K.T. 
. G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., former Governor-General of 
— = =~=—s Canada, writes on: ‘Canada as a Field for Invest- 
ment.” 
INDIA — The Ricut Hon. tHe Lorp Lamincton, G.C.M.G., 
° G C.L.E., former Governor of Bombay, writes on: 
Investments in India.” 
AUSTRALIA —The Ricut Hon. Sir Georce Rein, K.C.MG., 
. D.C.L., K.C., High Commissioner of the Australian 
Commonwea!th, writes on: “‘ The Only British Conti- 
nent — Australia.” 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


International Financial Information. 
New Capital Issues. Stat 


Analysis of Reports. 
istieal Record. - 


272 pp. price 1s., Publisher, 2 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., and all Booksellers. 


A Mysterious Lover (Alice M. Diehl) ; The Muzzled Ox (Coralie 
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WILL CLOSE 


advanced by not less than £2. 


the present scale of prices still holds good. 


An Invaluable Possession. 


of the University, is the 11th, and consists of 28 quarto volumes of : 
text, plates, maps, illustrations, and an index volume. 


The 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is no mere : 


gathered together for the making of a single work. 


they contain. 


the same recent date. 


coloured and in black and white, and over 7,000 line drawings : 
and diagrams in the text. 


nultiplying more than ten-fold the 40,000 article headings, and, 


turn for information. 


The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica may be said : 
‘0 perform the functions of a-complete library in itself ; yet, owing : 
‘0 the departure of printing its 28,000 pages upon India paper, the : 
complete 29 volumes occupy only 24 feet of shelf room. : 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica,£in fact, presents, 
both for instruction and for reference, such a compre: : 
hensive and exhaustive account of the world and its: 
knowledge as no intelligent reader can afford to be: 
without, 


and the price of the work will be 


: Valid only i po ted on or before Wednesday, May 31st, 1911. 


Before another number of “The Saturday Review” : 


. x Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th editi: vols. 

appears, the opportunity for purchasing the Encyclopaedia © re 

Britannica at the initial low rates will have passed. For i 

the convenience of readers of this paper, therefore, an order | with schedule shown below. 


form is printed in the other column of this page upon | 
which direct application can be made for the work while : 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, ‘of which the copyright has 
been taken over by the University of Cambridge, was first published : 
(3 vols.) in 1768. The present new edition, published by the Press : 


revision of former editions by correction’of errors and additions of : 
new material. It is the product of a fresh and complete survey of : 
the world’s knowledge. In the making of this fresh survey, the : Strongly recommended, ESPECIALLY | The erraeee wae 
co-operation has been enlisted of no less than 1,500 contributors, : 
from all parts of the world. Thesecontributors are writers of the ; CI Croru (17/- a vol.) £ s.d.| CLOTH (15/10 a vol.) C) 
highest authority; they were selected as being the recognised : Zs. @. 
specialists each in his own particular subject ; together they form : 


a international staff of experts such as has never before been : 


The 28 volumes of text (about 1,000 pages each) contain 40,000 : ' 
different articles, each under the heading to which a reader would : C) Feit Sueerskin (21/- a vol. 
naturally turn, thus making it a universal work of reference of the : 
most practical utility for speedy consultation. At the same time, : 
the articles have been written on such ample scale that they can : 3 
be read for their intrinsic interest as well as for the information : 
: Morocco (27/- a vol.) 
The new edition was edited and planned for simultaneous ‘ 
troduction, so that all the articles, from A to Z, give information of : 


The work is equipped with 417 maps, specially made for this : 
edition ; 117 full page or double page plate maps ; and 300 maps : 
and plans in the text. Thus the Encyclopaedia Britannica also : 
contains a full atlas. There are 400 full page plate illustrations, ‘ 


The 29th volume is an Index of some 500,000 entries, thus 
ic (4) ‘* Vuitton” travelling case: 70/- cash (or 3 monthly pay- 
consequently, the number of specific facts to which the reader may | 
: ([) For the ordinary paper impression :—Revolving case, oak, £3 


WEDNESDAY, 


the present subscription list for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Form of Subscription 


To THe UNIVERSITY Press, 
FETTER LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 


(Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
Cambridge University fons 


in accordance 


payment in full 


Name 
S.R. 8 
Address... 


Address to which 
Books are to be sent j +*+++ . 


If iniusiness, 


DMF Please indicate style desired by marking a cross x in one of 
the squares below. 


» INDIA PAPER ORDINARY PAPER 


IN THE LEATHER BINDINGS. as used f 


or previous «ditions. 


4 monthly paymentsof 6 4 9 4 monthly paymentsof 5 16 4 
8 ” ” » 32 218 
sd » 2 8 8) 43 ” ” » 10 
Cash price.» 2413 ©) Cashprice ... ... 22 19 2 


HALF Morocco (21/-a vol.) 


4 monthly payments of 7 13 9 | 4 monthly paymentsof 7 13 9 
8 ” ” » 317 8 8 ” ” » 317 8 
12 ” ” 212 4) 12 28 4 
Cash price +. 30 9 ©| Cashprice ... 30 9 © 


FuLt Morocco (3o/-a vol.) (7) 


4 monthly paymentsof 9 17 3 | 4 monthly paymentsof 10 19 © 
8 ” ” » 419 5 8 ” ” » § 10 § 
: 12 ” ” » 3 G10] 12 ” ” » 
4° ” ” » I FT 0} 44 ” ” » I 1 0 
Cash price... 39 3 Cashprice... 43 10 


If you wish to have a bookcase, please mark a cross in one of 

the squares shown below :—For the /ndia paper impression : 
([) (4) Single tier, solid mahogany: 57/- cash (or 3 monthly pav- 
ments of 21/- after payments for the book are comp ted). 


‘() (2) 2+tier, solid mahogany : 35/- cash (or 2 monthly payments 


of 21/-). 
(CJ (3) Oak rack, trough shape, to.stand on table: 12/6. 


ments of 25/-). 


cash (or 3 monthly payments of 21/-). 
Cash Payment means a remittance in full with this order. 


Deferred Cash Payments (4, 8, or 12 months), amounting to 
but a few shillings more than the cash price, can be accepted only if made by 


: an order on a bank, or by post-dated cheques, 7.¢., the publishers must be 
: relieved of all expenses in connection with the collection of such payments. 


By paying in this manner, the subscriber, on his side, is saved all trouble, 
since he completes his purchase in a single transaction, although his expenditure 


: is spread over a term of months. Subscribers who do not wish to send post- 


dated cheques for the complete amount with this order, should remit a first 
payment herewith, naming their bankers. A banker's order, or post-dated 
cheques, stamped and made out ready for signature, will be sent to them later. 


Instalments of 21s. .The first payment of 21s. to be made with this 
order. The second becomes due one month after delivery, and subsequent 


: payments at monthly intervals thereafter. 
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FRY’S MAGAZINE 


Of Sport, Travel, 
and Outdoor Life. 


_ NOW ON SALE—6d. net. 


Contents of the JUNE Number :— 
Sir Edward Grey—Fisherman. 
By C. B. FRY. 


An extremely interesting appreciation of the Man, 
the Sportsman, and the Naturalist behind the 
Statesman in our Foreign Minister. 


“From Harwich to Dordrecht in a 
Three Tonner.” 
By ARTHUR WATTS. 


This is an extremely interesting and practical 
article, written by a young Yachtsman with a 
future as a writer upon his pet sport. 


“Speed and Sport on the Water.” 
By R. P. HEARNE. 


This contributor’s name is sufficient guarantee 
for the interest of his pages. 


Robert Loraine: Actor and Airman. 
By BERNARD PARSONS. 


A review of the doings of Mr. Loraine before the 
footlights and in the air. 


The “Mr. Baker Champion Road 
Stakes.” 


A brilliant humorous tale by a writer with a 
future, Mr. BERTRAM ATKEY. 


The First Class County Teams. 


This Season and last. Opinions of famous 
Cricketers on the prospects of their Counties for 
1911, with criticisms of their play last season. 


‘New Fashions and Needs in Golf 
Clubs.” 
By HENRY LEACH. 
This title fully indicates the nature of the article; 
sufficient to say that it will appeal to every 
Golfing man in the Country. 


“Yellow Labrador Dogs.” 


This is an account of a new breed of coloured 
Retrievers in the Kennels of CAPTAIN RADCLYFFE, 
which is attracting much curiosity in the Kennel 
and Shooting World. 


‘*Boxing as a Business,” 
By BERNARD PARSONS. 
This article adds to first hand knowledge of the 
sport of Boxing, much highly interesting in- 
formation supplied by Mr. ‘‘Pegyy” Bettinson 
and Mr. Eugene Corri. 


“ Animal Champions of the Present 
Day.” 
By “ AVONSIDE.” 
“* Avonside ” is a familiar figure by the benches 
and in the ring wherever bloodstock of quality 
is gathered together. 


“The Top of the Tree.” 
By LEO MUNRO, 
This embraces many interests in the field of 
Sport, and deals with the leading exponents of 
Golf, Billiards, Boxing, Riding, Rowing, Swim- 
ming, Tennis and Lawn Tennis. 
There will also be articles on Men’s Dress, Tennis, 
Cycling, Motor-Cycling, Travel, and much else. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS.—Continued. 
THEOLOGY. 
Visions and Revelations (Rev. J. T. Dean). 
5s. net. 
Captains and Comrades in the Faith (Randall Thomas David- 
son). Murray. 6s. net. 
Aspects of Islam (Duncan Black Macdonald), 6s. 6d.; Aspects 


Edinburgh : Clark, 


of the Holy Communion (J. T. Levens), 5s. net. Macmillan, 
TRAVEL. 
The West in the East, from an American Point of View (Price 
Collier). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Burma: A Handbook of Practical Information (Sir J. George 
Scott). Moring. 10s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 


Roses and Rue (Kathleen Gamble). Drane. ls. 

The New Hesperides and other Poems (Joel Elias Spingarn), 
New York : Sturgis and Walton. $1.00 net. 

The Apostle (George Moore). Dublin: Maunsel. 3s, 6d. net. 

Zallads and Rhymes (A. Lang). 2s, net. 

Po(e)t Pourri (John Penstowe). The Century Press. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Funny World (F. 
2s. net. 


Raymond Coulson). Stanley Paul, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Account of the Rise and Progress of Mahometanism, with 
the Life of Mahomet (Dr. Henry Stubbe). Luzac. 

Dominion of Canada, The (W. L. Griffith). Sir Isaac Pitman, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Economic Transition in India, The (Sir Theodore Morison). 
Murray. 5s. net. 

Fasting Cure. The (Upton Sinclair). Heinemann. 

General Booth and the Salvation Army (A. M. Nicol). 
and Daniel.- 6s. net. 

Historical Guide to London, An (G. R. Stirling Taylor). 
7s. 6d. net. 

Marriage, Totemism, and Religion (Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury). 
Longmans, Green. 4s, 6d. net. 

Medical Revolution (Sydney W. Macilwaine). King. 2s. 6d. net. 

Memories of a Manager (Daniel Frohman). Heinemann. 5s, net. 

Mineral Industry of Rhodesia, The (J. 3P. Johnson). Longmans, 
Green. 8s. 6d. net. 

Philosophy of a Don, The (G. F. Abbott) ; Lonely England (Maude 


2s. 6d. net. 
Herbert 


Dent. 


Goldring. Swifte. 5s. net. 

Religious Experience of the Roman People, The (W. Warde 
Fowler). Macmillan. 12s. net. 

World Literature (Richard G. Moulton). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


A NOVEL TO READ. 


The Model Millionaire 


By CORA MINNETT. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 


‘* Should be very popular because it is full of humanity and has @ 
plot which will appeal to the fairy-tale instinct which there is in most 
of us. . . . There is a pleasant ‘Dickensy’ air about it all which 
warms the heart. . . . It is, as the reader will see, an unsophisticated 
tale, and it is also one which pleases and interests, just the sort of 
book to charm all sorts of readers, in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
coincidences and a naiveté which one seldom meets with in a writer 
who has really something to say and who has put her whole heart into 
the saying of it. It is worth more, and should have more success, than 
many an ambitious novel, for its keynote is humanity.” 


The Daily Telegraph. 


Please test this opinion by getting the book from your Library. 


Lonpon: W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET. By Atrrep Noves. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. By “ Inpex.” 

THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. By CLrement Harvarp. 

THE CITY OF LONDON AND THE CORONATIONS. By Munro F, 
OHNSTON, 

A NATIONAL SCHEME IN PRACTICE. By Georcs P. 
Forrester, F.C.S. 

ENDOWMENT BY INCREMENT. By W. Pemserton BILLING, 

MRS. RAWDON CRAWLEY. By Sipnry Low. 

NORTH AMERICAN OR IMPERIAL RECIPROCITY. By J, Exus 


BARKER. 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE BATTLEFIELD OF WATERLOO 
By Demetrius C. Boutcer. 

PORTUGAL UNDER THE REPUBLIC. By James MILNE. 

ABBAS EFFENDI: HIS PERSONALITY, WORK AND FOLLOWERS 
By E. S. STEVENs. 

THE WANING OF RACHEL'S STAR. By Francis 

WOMEN AND WORK. By Mrs. ALEec TwEEDIE. 

CORONAL. By WALTER SICHEL. 

“THE MISFORTUNE OF BEING CLEVER.” By H. H. THe PRIN 
BaRIATINSKY. 

L’'AGE DANGEREUX. By May Bateman. 

THE CHILD. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 
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D, APPLETON & COMPANY 


AILSA PAIGE, 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of ‘‘The Danger Mark,” &c, 6s, 
A splendid romance, written in the Author's best style, 
of the Civil War between North and South America. 


‘Full of glow and genuine romance... told in Mr. 
Chambers’ deftest manner . . . in many respects his finest novel.” 
—Extracts from First Reviews. 


THE HUSBAND’S STORY: an un- 
usual Novel. By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 
A book that every woman ought to read. 6s. 


THE BIG GAME OF AFRICA. 


By RICHARD TJADER. $8vo. cloth. Illustrated 

with 300 photographs taken by the Author. 126, 6d. net. 

The Author has made many trips to Africa, knows the country 
intimately, and has studied very closely the characteristics of the 
big game. There is a chapter on the Ki Swahili trade language, 
which will be found of great value and interest to prospective 
travellers. 


DIAZ: MASTER OF MEXICO. 


By JAMES CREELMAN. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
8vo. 442 pp. 7s. 6d, net. 
The career of Porfirio Diaz has perhaps been more remarkable 
than that of any other ruler of the present day. Besides narrating 
the chief events in the life of this remarkable man, the book describes 

the evolution of the Mexico of 1848 into the Mexico of to-day. 


THE OBVIOUS ORIENT. 


by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of 
History in Harvard University; Author of ‘The Southern 
South.” Cloth, 8vo. 6s. net. 
Dr. Hart has analysed and grouped experiences gained during 
his trip round the world, In Japan, China, and the Philippines 
the author had more than the ordinary opportunity of seeing 
things. 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 


By RAY MORRIS, Demy 8vo. with 24 Charts. 
7s. 6d, net. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC 


AND RATES. 


By EMORY JOHNSON and G. HUEBNER. Two 
volumes. Demy 8vo. cloth, fully illustrated, with forms, 
diagrams, maps and charts. 2is, net. 
The first volumes in Appleton’s Railway Series. 
Full Prospectus on Application. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


By G. STANLEY HALL, Professor in Psychology 
and Pedagogy at Harvard University. A companion work 
to ‘* Adolescence,” &c. Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 
31/6 net. 
These volumes contain the ripened results of twenty-five years 
of teaching education as an academic subject. The matter treated 
is brought up to date, and not only comprises the chief topics of 
present interest in education but attempts to strike out in the lines 


of various reforms that seem now impending. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


IN RELIGION. 

By GEORGE HODGES, Dean of the Cambridge 
Theological School, U.S.A. 6/- net. 
A wise and practical guide for parents, guardians, Sunday- 
school teachers, clergymen, and all interested in the moral welfare 
of youth. 


THE MINDAND ITS EDUCATION. 


By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS, Head of Depart- 

‘ment of Psychology and Education in Cornell College, 

_ Pages xiii, 264, cloth, 8vo. 5s. net, 

This book should be in the hands of all teachers for its one 
value as an introduction to psychology. 


25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. | 


Macmillan’s New Books 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. 
MODERN EGYPT. 


By the Earl of CROMER. With Portrait and Map. 
Cheaper Edition in One Vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Herkomers. By Sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., &c. With 
Illustrations. In Two Vols. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*,” Previously published. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 

VOL. III. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Lollardy and the Reformation 

in England. An Historical Survey. By JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. III. 8vo. 


Ios. 6d. net. 
*,” Previously published. Vols. I. and II. 21s. net. 


The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People from the Earliest 


Times to the Age of Augustus. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1909-10, delivered in Edin- 
burgh University. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


The Agonists: A Trilogy of God and 
Man (Minos King of Crete—Ariadne in Naxos—The 
Death of Hippolytus.) By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of ‘* The Forest Lovers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

THIRD EDITION. Entirely rewritten and much 
enlarged. 

Mendelism, By Professor k. C. PUNNETT; 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. With numerous 
coloured and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


A Short History of Ethics, Greek 
and Modern, By REGINALD A. P. ROGERS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


THE VINDICATORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


MR. G. G. GREENWOOD, M.P., 
Replies to his Critics. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller; or from the 
Publishers: Messrs. SWEETING & CO., 4 Dyer’s 
Buildings, Holborn Bars, E.C. 8vo. 3s. each. 


The Manchester Couvier says : “ Let us say at once that we do not 
agree with Mr. Greenwood’s conclusions as set forth in his volume 
in the restatement of the problem, But his attitude does not in any 
way militate against our recognition of his complete triumph over 
his opponents in the poceent work.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE CONTAINS 
The Making of a Regiment 


(The first of General Funston’s Philippine Experiences), 


Auguste Angellier 


By HENRY VAN DYKE and E.SAINTE-MARIE PERRIN 


The Gardens of Apollo 


Illustrated in Tint by F, WALTER TAYLOR. 


Recollections Grave & Gay 


Also many other articles and good short: stories. 


dn the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDA Y REVIEW, the Publisher would be be informed 
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Politics 
Literature 
Fiction 


Soolety 


BYSTANDER 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
‘**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNnTING, LAwN TENNIS, 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 4863. — prrecTeurR : 


Est 4 la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sidcle— 

par l’honorabilité, la variété et l'éclat de sa rédaction. 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman; de spirituelles critiques (itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études djusioire, de philoso- 
phie; une podsie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des' Membres de l'Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Angiais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., 
30 Maps and Plans. Illustrations. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d 

i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne soeatingn, St. Leonards, Worthing, 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmout , Sidmouth, Sdeumeatt 
Dawlish Plymouth, Dartmou Dartmoor, oor, Falmouth, Th Lizard, 
Penzanc®) Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracom>*, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Westoz-super-Mare, alvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Chelvenham’ 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn a Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free;rom Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


LiaNGoLteN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information charge. Replies 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitor will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


662: 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND. 


Tur Seventy-Second Annual Meeting of the proprietors of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company was held on Wednesday, sir Owen Philiips, K.C.M.G, 
(the Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving tie adoption of the report and accounts, said : 
I am pleased to be able to report that the company continues to make steady 
progress. The court of directors, after giving the matter careful considera- 
tion, have felt justified in recommending an increase in the dividend for the 
past year to 4 per cent. on the ordinary stock, as compared with 3 per cent. 
tor the previous year. We have, as usual, written off full depreciation on 
the fleet and plant for the year, being the largest amount ever written off 
in any year in the history of the company. Your djrectors have, out of the 
profits tor the year, written off the whole of the balance of £11,100 discount 
on the issue of the 44 per cent. debenture stock, in addition to £10,400 off 
the expenses of issuing the 5 per cent. debentures, or, altogether, £21,500. 
We have also added £30,000 to the reserve fund. These items together 
amount to over £51,000, and, as £45,000 is equal to 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, it will be evident to the proprietors that your directors are 
continuing to carry out a safe and conservative financial policy. The past 
year was the seventy-second since the company was incorporated by Royal 
Charter, and the year has been a noteworthy one in the history of the 
company for two reasons—firstly, because the West India Transatlantic 
mail contract has been renewed after an interval of no less than five and 
a half years. The company, as you know, had held West India mail contracts 
for sixty-three years, and the last one terminated on June 30, 1905. During 
the last five and a half years other alternatives have heen tried, which, 
I think I may say, were neither satisfactory to the Colonies concerned nor 
to the business community, and they were certainly far from satisfactory to 
the proprietors of this company, whose capital was invested in the 
service. Matters came to a climax last year when the court of directors 
could no longer see their way to carry on the transatlantic mail service 
at a heavy loss. I am pleased to say that by the terms of the new 
contract, which has been entered into, the West India Colonies—excepting 
Jamaica—are now assured for the next six years of receiving their mails 
with the came regularity as in the past. The subsidy is a moderate one, 
but will, I hope, enable the service to be carried on not only without loss 
to the proprietors, hut will also provide moderate interest on the capital 
employed in tle service, and this will be a considerable improvement. The 
case of Jamaica stands alone, as Pamaica had, until quite recently, 2 direct 
mail service of her own from Bristol, which only terminated in February 
last. In view of the fact that the contractors for the Jamaica direct 
service in the ten years ended February 1911, after crediting the full 
subsidy received, lost on an average £45,000 per annum in carrying out the 
terms of their mail contract, including the actual loss on the mail steamers 
since sold, you will readily understand that mail contracts at inadequate 
rates of subsidy are far from being profitable. Jamaica may possibly decide 
that it is best to be content with the indirect service with which this 
company now provides her free of cost—namely, via the Isthmus of Panama 
and also via New York—but this. of course, is a matter for the colony to 
decide. The second notable event in the history of this company, which 
occurred last year, was the acquiring of the shares of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company. I am pleased to be able to say that already many 
important agencies have been amalgamated, and other steps have been 
taken that will tend to further economies. The Arlanza (our new mail 
boat which will be delivered next year) will be over 14,000 tons gross 
register, and she will be a triple-screw steamer fitted with a combination 
of reciprocating engines and low-pressure turbines. As mentioned in the 
directors’ report. we are building three large intermediate steamers, which 
will be an improvement on any steamers of their type at present employed 
on the South American trade, and will enable those who do not wish to 
incur the expense of travelling on a mail steamer to travel with more 
luxury than is at present possible. These fine intermediate steamers will 
make Liverpool their home port. I desire to take this public opportunity 
of again thanking our staff for their efforts on behalf of the proprietors 
during the past year, and it will be satisfactory to you to know that 
during that period everything has heen going on in a very satisfactory way, 
and that the ships have performed their work with the minimum amount 
of accident. I beg now to move: “ That the report of the directors and 
the accounts and balance sheet submitted to this meeting be, and the same 
are hereby, received and adopted, and that a dividend of 24 per cent., less 
income tax (making for the interim dividend 5 per cent. for the year), 
he, and the same is hereby, declared on the preference stock, and that a 
dividend of 4 per cent., less income tax, be, and the same is hereby, 
declared on the ordinary stock.” , 

Mr. Alfred S. Williams (deputy chairman) seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Holland proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, and 
staff. 

Mr. Cortis seconded the vote, which was unanimously accorded. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS INCLUDE :— 


WITH RUBBER AT ITS WORST. 
Dividend Possibilities of the PERAK, 
ALLAGAR and LEDBURY Companies. 


THE PLANTER AND THE COOLIE. 
THE WICKHAM MEMORIAL. 


THE RUBBER ESTATES OF 
JOHORE, THE PINDENIOYA 
AND THE CULLODEN MEET- 
INGS. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


Now Ready. 


VOL. Il. OF THE RUBBER WORLD, 
Containing 428 Pages, Sup- 
plements, and fulllndex. Price 
6/-; post 6/5. 

Binding Cases 1/6; post 1/9. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The following particulars are issued for public information only, and not to invite subscriptions. 
The Subscription List opened last Tuesday, the 23rd May, 1911, and closed Thursday, the 25th May, 1911, for Town, and Friday, the- 
26th May, for the Country and the Continent. 
There are no Underwriting Commissions, Promotion Profits or Payments ; the whole of the proceeds of this issue after deducting expense 
will be available for investment. . : 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Canada Provident Investment 
Corporation. 


(Incorporated in 1900 by Special Act of the Legislature of Manitoba, Canada.) 
CAPITAL: $2,500,000 ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK, 
of which $1,250,000 has been issued and 10 per cent. paid up thereon and. 


£1,000,000 IN CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES, 
of which £100,000 has been issued and fully paid up. 


Issue at Par of 


400,000 5” 


CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH 


(Participating further in the profits to the extent of 1 per cent. per annum). 
PAYABLE: On Application, is. ; on Allotment, 4s.; July 1st, 1911, 5s, ; September ist, 1911, 10s. . 


Or the whole may be paid up on allotment under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and a full 
half-year’s interest will be payable on 30th November next. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Corporation’s Special Act, the liability of the shareholders is strictly limited to the above payments. 
The Preference Shares now offered are created under Section 8 of the Corporation’s Special Act, and carry fixed Cumulative Interest of Five 


per cent. per annum on the amount paid up thereon, payable half-yearly on the 30th November and the 30th May ; and also 


the right to 


participate in the profits of each year to the extent of an additional one per cent. after paying or providing for the fixed interest, and for a dividend 


not exceeding five per cent. 


r annum on the amount paid up on the Ordinary Stock. 


The shares now offered rank in priority to the ordinary 


stock as regards the capital in a winding-up, and pari passu in all respects with the Preference Shares already issued, except in regard to the 
additional one per cent., but do not share further in the profits or assets of the Corporation. 


Board of Trustees, 


H. POLLMAN EVANS, ToronTo, President. 
President of the Union Life Assurance Company. 7 
HON. GEO. E. FOSTER, M.P., Ottawa, Vice President. Late Minister of 


Finance for the Dominion of Canada. 

D. A. BURNS, Toronto, Vice-President. President the Imperial Loan and 
Investment Company of Canada. 

WILLIAM M. GERMAN, K.C., Welland, Ontario. Member of the Dominion 
Parliament, County of Welland. 

HON. ROBERT ROGERS, Winnipeg. Minister of Public Works, Province of 


Manitoba. 
THOMAS T, ROLPH, Toronto. Vice-President The Home Life Association of 


na 
E, L. TAYLOR, K.C., Winnipeg. 
Company. 


Director Great West Permanent Loan 


Bankers, 

THE LONDON CIT¥ & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C., and Branches. = 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 3 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Edin- 

burgh, Glasgow and Branches. 
THE TRADERS BANK OF CANADA, Teronto. 
THE STERLING BANK OF CANADA, Winnipeg. 


Solicitors. 
AYLESWORTH, WRIGHT, MOSS & THOMPSON, Toronto, Canada. 
POLLOCK & CO., s Church Court, Clement's Lane, 
jon, 

Auditors.—VIGEON & COMPANY, Torento. 
Brokers.—DYER BROS. & THOMAS, 3 Finch Lane, E.C., and Stock 
Exchange, London. 

Head Office.—BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BUILDING, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 

Toronto Office.—37 YONGE STREET. 


London Office.—: CHURCH COURT, CLEMENT'S LANE, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Corporation was created in 1900 by a Special Act of the 
Legislature of Manitoba, Canada, and d busi in 1902. 
It has valuable established investment connections throughout 
the provinces of Western Canada and in Ontario. 

It is proposed with the proceeds of this issue to enlarge the 
business of the Corporation, particularly in the Western Provinces 
of Canada, where there are exceptional and widespread oppor- 
tunities for the profitable employment of additional capital. 

The Trustees confidently anticipate that the surplus profits of 
the Corporation will enabie the additional one per cent. to be paid 
continuously, including the current financial year. 

The existing Preference Shareholdors have received un- 
interruptedly for the past eight years the six per cent. payable 
Upon their Shares, with the exception of a limited number who 
originally subscribed on the basis of five per cent. only. The 
surplus profits to December 31st, 1910, have been sufficient also 
to pay an average of ten per cent. per annum on the Ordinary 
Capital from time to time subscribed. 

The assets of the Corporation amount to $1,055,640, and the 
Ret surplus to upwards of 15 per cent. of the total amount paid 
Up on the Ordinary and Preference Share Capital. The Corpora- 
tion has no goodwill, establishment or other such items in its 
Balance Sheet. Ninety-nine per cent. of the Assets consist of 
Shares, Bonds and Debentures, and First Mortgages on Land. 
The Preference Shares also have the benefit of the security 
afforded by the $1,125,000 uncalled on the Ordinary Capital Stock. 


The extraordinary rapidity with which the Western Provinces are being settled 
creates an insistent and increasing demand for mortgage loans of small individual 
amount but of great security. First Mortgage farm loans in the Western Provinces 
can readily be placed at from 7 tog per cent. Not more 60 per cent. of the 
value is loaned, and the rapid increase in population causesa substantial appreciation 
in the security. ‘ 

Advantage will also be taken of the opportunities for investment in Municipal 
and Schoo! Debentures, public utility securities, as water, , electric and irrigation 
undertakings ; and the Bonds, S' or Debentures of such corporations as appear 
to the Trustees to afford desirable investments. 

Interest will be payable either in London at the fixed rate of exchange of $4.86 
per & sterling, or in currency, at Winnipeg or Toronto, Canada, at the option of 
each shareholder. 

_Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will be charged on all instalments 
paid in arrear of their respective dates, and failure to pay any instalment when due 
will render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the accompanying Form, and sent te 
the London City and Midland Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. : 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, 3 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, or any of their respective branches, together with a i ¢ for the 
amount payable upon application. If no allotment is made the amount will be 
returned in full, and where the number of shares allotted is less than that applied 
for, the balance of the application money will be applied towards the remaining 
payments. 

An application for a settlement in and a quotation of the Shares will be made in 
due course to the Committee of the Stock Exchange, London. 

Copies of the Corporation’s Special Act may be inspected at the office of the 
Solicitors at any time between the hours of 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. whilst the list 
remains open. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Brokers, c 4 Solicitors, and the London Office of the Corporation. 

23 ay, 1911. 


This Form of Segietion may be used and sent together with a bearer cheque for 
the amount og le — application to the London City and Midland Bank, Ltd., 
Threadneedle . don, E.C., or to any of its branches, or to the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, 3 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and hes 


The Canada Provident Investment Corporation. 
Form of Application. 
To the Trustees of 


THE CANADA PROVIDENT INVESTMENT CORPORATION, 
WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


—- Bankers the sum of £ being a deposit of 
aving paid to your ers the sum  £ a it 
one shilling on Application "shares of each 


in the above-named Company, I/we hereby request that you will allot to me/us that 
number of shares upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated 23rd May, 
1911, and subject to the Special Acts and Byelaws of the Company, and I/we — 
to accept the above or any less number that you may allot to me/us, and I/we 
undertake to make the further payments thereon in accordance with the said 
Prospectus, and I/we authorise you to place my/our name upon the Register of 
Shareholders in respect of the shares allotted to me/us. 


Ordinary Sig 
Name (in of and Tile Gi angh 
Address (in full) . 
Occupation or descripti 
Dated of 198s 


Cheques should be made payable to bearer and crossed. 
PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 
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~The Saturday Review. 27 May, 


The Latest Mills & Boon Literature 


A Fine German Novel 
By the Author of “THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE” 
and “MY GERMAN YEAR.” 


DIVIDING WATERS 
By I. A. R. WYLIE. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GLose.—*‘ An Anglo-German novel in which is visualised with 
sympathetic understanding the antipathetic attitudes of the two 
nations. The novel isa worthy: achievement, and will undoubtedly 
interest a wide circle of readers.” 

DaiLy GrapHic.—** A task as difficult as that of writing a good 
story has been accomplished by Miss I, A. R. Wylie in ** Dividing 
Waters,” and it is that of holding the scales of justice evenly in a 
burning international question. | Withal she has written a powerful 
and sympathetic novel, which should be read not merely by the 
omnivorous reader, but by everyone who has the future relations of 
the two great nations at heart.” 

DaILy CHRONICLE.—‘* The lady who has written this book is 
an author ‘come to stay.’ She has given usa tale which holds, 
keeps and clenches the interest to the end.” 

STANDARD. —* Better than her ‘ Rajah’s People.’ ” 


With a Preface by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon, 
Dean of Manchester, 
MILLS & BOON will issue in a few days a striking 
novel, founded on fact, entitled 


The Love Story of 


a Mormon 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of “MARY.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Miss Winifred Graham is the recognised authority on 
Mormonism, and the ‘* Love Story of a Mormon” 
throws a vivid light on the methods of the ‘‘ Latter 
day Saints.” Mormonism is a living force in England 
to-day, and this biting exposure of the Mormons’ 
much-discussed methods should be read by everyone. 


ANOTHER MILLS & BOON DISCOVERY. 


SECOND EDITION RAPIDLY SELLING. 
Mitts & Boon are delighted that their high 
opinion of PATRICK RUSHDEN’S 


6/- THE SEA LION 6/- 


has been fully endorsed by the press. A few 
of the remarkable criticisms are here given :— 


LIVERPOOL COURIER.—‘* Mills & Boon are showing great enter- 
prise in the exploiting of young writers. Their latest discovery 
is Mr. RUSHDEN, who is beyond doubt a notable addition to the 
ranks of novelists.” 

BysTANDER.—‘‘ A first novel of no little merit.” 

New York HERALD.—‘‘ Remarkable for its vivid character 
drawing.” 

SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ A striking and powerful first 
novel, rich in promise for the future. Let me congratulate Messrs. 
Mills & Boon on yet another addition to their large gallery of 
discoveries.” 

CHRONICLE.—‘* Mr. PATRICK RUSHDEN is a writer to be 
welcomed.” 

TELEGRAPH.— A novel that is the more interesting as a 
promise of better things to come.’ 

MAIL.—‘‘A first novel of remarkable ability.” 

THE GLOBE, --‘* An interesting and appealing novel.” 

ScoTsMAN.—‘* A work, not of promise only, but of more than 
average merit.” 

Book MONTHLY.—‘‘ An exceptional first book.” 

BELFAST News LeETTER.— ‘‘A new writer who may be 
expected to take his place among popular novelists.” 

DunpgE CourRIER.—‘“ It will be a surprise if this new writer 
is not heard of to advantage again.” 


Every one Worth Reading. 


Crown 8vo. 6]- each. 


DIVIDING WATERS 
THE SOCIALIST COUNTESS 
THE NEEDLEWOMAN 
THE TWO FACES... .. 
ODD COME SHORTS 

THE LEECH ...... 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOD . 
CAPTAIN SENTIMENTAL... 
THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 
DOWN OUR STREET .... 

MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL 
BODY AND SOUL.. ‘ 

THE S HAND.. 

ISABEL. .... 


Mills & Boon’s Shilling Novels. 


Picture Covers. 1/- net each. 


.1. A. R. WYLIE 
HORACE W. C. NEWTE 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 

.. MARIE van VORST 

Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 
Mrs. HAROLD GORST 
.. E. S. STEVENS 
EDGAR JEPSON 
GASTON LEROUX 

J. E. BUCKROSE 
HUGH WALPOLE 

ose LADY TROUBRIDGE 
exe Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
DOROTHY V. HORACE SMITH 


THE LONELY LOVERS. By the Author of “ Sparrows,’ 
CALICO JACK. By Horace W. C. Newre. 

THE ENEMY OF WOMAN. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary,” 
MARY UP AT GAFFRIES. PyS.C. 

THE QUAKER GIRL. (The Novel of the Play.) By Harotp 


Simpson, 

THE PRODIGAL FATHER. By the Author of “ The Lunatic at 
Large. 

THE VEIL. By the Author of ‘‘ The Mountain of God.” 

SAncE OF THE GUARDS. (The Novel of the Play.) By L. E. 
HIPMAN. 

THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG. (The Novel of the Play.) 
By Haxovp Simpson, 

CARDILLAC. By Rosert Barr. 

THE BILL-TOPPERS. (The Novel of the Play.) By ANnprEé 


CASTAIGNE. 


Mills & Boon’s General Literature. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. Author of ‘Sailing Ships.” With a Frontispiece in 
Colour and 50 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

FORTY YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. By Sir 
CLAUDE CH: AMPION DE CRESPIGNY. With a photogravure 
Frontispiece and 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

MY GERMAN YEAR. By lI. A. R. WYLIE, Author of “ The 
Rajah’s People.” With 2 Illustrations in Colour and 18 from photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE COURT OF WILLIAMIII. By E. and M.S. GREW. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

YVETTE GUILBERT: Struggles and Victories. By YYETTE 
GUILBERT and HAROLD SIMPSON. Profusely Illustrated with 
Caricatures, Portraits, Facsimiles of Letters, &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

baie PARSON’S PLEASANCE. By P.H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., 

F.S.A. With 25 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN. By CHRISTIAN 
Eg LE, Author of ‘f Holborn Hill.” With 21 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A CENTURY OF BALLADS (1810-1910): Their Com- 
posers and Singers. by HAROLD SIMPSON. With 85 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

HOME LIFE IN HELLAS: Greece and the Greeks. By 
Z. DUCKETT FERRIMAN. With 19 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 

SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ The- Complete Mountaineer,” Member of the Climbers’ Club, 
Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams. Pocket size. 
Waterproof Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By GEORGE D. 
ABRAHAM. Uniform with ‘‘ Swiss Mountain Climbs.” ‘4s. 6d. net. 
HOME LIFE IN JRELAND. By ROBERT LYND. Illustrated 
from Photographs. Third and Popular Edition, with a new Preface. 

Crown 8vo. és. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES. By 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE Witha Photogravure Frontispiece and 18 IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 

we FX OF A MODERN GOLFER TO HIS GRAND- 

ATHER. By — RY LEACH. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
Crown 8vo. 

EGYPT AS WE KNEW IT. By E. L. BUTCHER. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE MOTORIST’S POCKET TIP BOOK. By GEOFFREY 
OSBORN. With 13 full-page Illustrations. Leather, Es. net. 

THE GERMAN SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE. Translated 
from the French of PAUL LANOIR. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MILLS & BOON are publishing a most remarkable 
book, entitled 


THE TOWN OF MORALITY 


Or the Narrative of one who lived here for a t_ me 


By C. H. R. 


It is impossible to sketch the outline of this literary phenomenon, which 
deals with the great problem of humanity: and religion, the eternal struggle 
between the spiritual and the material. ‘* THE Town oF Morauity” will 
appeal with an irresistible attraction tothe Anglican, the Nonconformist and the 
Roman Catholic ; to the agnostic and the bigot, to the worldling and the 
religious. Mitts & Boon believe that it will be one of the most widely read 
books of recent years, 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorziswoone & C & Co. Lrp., q exy ew-street ‘Square, E.C., and Published by REGINALD Weestar, Pace, at the Office, 1o King Street, . 
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